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SUBJECT: Indoctrination of Personnel Arriving in the UK. 



TO : 

1. The inclosed material is to he used in familiarizing all 
officers and soldiers of your command with certain of the policies, 
rules and restrictions in effect for the American forces in the 
United Kingdom*. In general they pertain particularly to four 
subjects : 

a. The lack .of color-line in the UK. 

b. Security. 

c. „ Furloughs, passes and leaves, 
y .d. The British and their Habits. 

2,. At the 'earliest possible moment, and in any event prior to the 
release of an:/ of your personnel on pass, furlough or leave, you will 
thoroughly acquaint them with the contents of this material. 

3. It is desired that you take appropriate action from time to 
time to insure that all indoctrination material is properly and 
thoroughly disseminated throughout -your command. It is further 
desired that, in the case of casual enlisted personnel joining 
your command, appropriate indication be made in their respective 
service records of the completion of a course of indoctrination 

if such an indication has not already been made therein. 

4. Acknowledgment of receipt of this letter and its 
inclosures is desired. 




- M* . .. 
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MEMORANDUM.! 

TO ALL CONCERNED; 

”1* The foregoing directives and informative 
publications constitute an indoctrination file and 
should primarily he only used as such. 

”2# All concerned should thoroughly understand that 
from time to time the directives included herein are 
changed o$* modified in whole or in part# Therefore # 
before any definite course of action is pursued as a result 
of any of the foregoing publications# its current status 
should be ascertained# 

n 3# You will be furnished a complete file of 
numbered directives#” 



For the Commanding General* 




MICHAEL J# STJSKO, 
Major# AGP# 

Asst Adj General# 




BRITAIN 



FOR ALL MEMBERS OF 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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INTRODUCTION 

YOU are now in Great Britain 9s part of an Allied offensive 
— to meet Hitler and beat him on his own ground. For the 
time being you will be Britain’s guest. The purpose of this 
guide is to start getting you acquainted with the British, their 
country, and their ways. 

America and Britain are allies. Hitler knows that they 
are both powerful countries, tough and resourceful. He knows 
that they, with the other United Nations, mean his crushing 
defeat in the end. 

So it is only common sense to understand that the first 
and major duty Hitler has given his propaganda chiefs is to 
separate Britain and America and spread distrust between 
them. If he can do that, his chance of winning might return. 

No Time to Fight Old Wars. If you come from an 
Irish-American family, you may think of the English as 
persecutors of the Irish, or you may think of them as enemy 
Redcoats who fought against us in the American Revolution 
and the War of 1812. But there is no time today to fight old 
wars over again or bring up old grievances. We don’t worry 
about which side our grandfathers fought on in the Civil War, 
because it doesn’t mean anything now. 

We can defeat Hitler’s propaganda with a weapon of our 
own. Plain, common horse sense ; understanding of evident 
truths. 

The most evident truth of all is that in their major ways 
of life the British and American people are much alike. They 
speak the same language. They both believe in representative 
government, in freedom of worship, in freedom of speech. 
But each country has minor national characteristics which 
differ. It is by causing misunderstanding over these minor 
differences that Hitler hopes to make his propaganda effective. 

British Reserved, Not Unfriendly. You defeat enemy 
propaganda not by denying that these differences exist, but 
by admitting them openly and then trying to understand them. 
For instance : The British are often more reserved in conduct 
than we. On a small crowded island where forty-five million 
people live, each man learns to guard his privacy carefully — 
and is equally careful not to invade another man’s privacy. 

So if Britons sit in trains or busses without striking up 
conversation with you, it doesn’t mean they are being haughty 
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and unfrlfendly. Probably they are paying more attemidn to 
you than you think. But they don’t speak to you because 
they don’t want to appear intrusive or rude. 

Another difference. The British have phrases and collo- 
quialisms of their own that may sound funny to you. You 
can make just as many boners in their eyes. It isn’t a good 
idea, for instance, to say “bloody” in mixed company in Britain 
— it is one of their worst swear words. To say : “I look like 
a bum” is offensive to their ears, for to the British this means 
that you look like your own backside ; it isn’t important — just 
a tip if you are trying to shine in polite society. Near the end 
of this guide you will find more of these differences of speech. 

British money is in pounds, shillings, and pence. (This 
is explained more fully later on.) The British are used to 
this system and they like it, and all your arguments that the 
American decimal system is better won’t convince them. 
They won’t be pleased to hear you call it “funny money,” 
either. They sweat hard to get it (wages are much lower in 
Britain than America) and they won’t think you smart or 
funny for mocking at it. 

Don’t Be a Show Off. The British dislike bragging 
and showing off. American wages and American soldier’s pay 
are the highest in the world. When pay day comes it would 
be sound practice to learn to spend your money according to 
British standards. They consider you highly paid. They 
won’t think any better of you for throwing money around ; 
they are more likely to feel that you haven’t learned the 
common-sense virtues of thrift. The British “Tommy” is apt 
to be specially touchy about the difference between his wages 
and yours. Keep this in mind. Use common sense and 
don’t rub him the wrong way. 

You will find many things in Britain physically different 
from similar things in America. But there are also important 
similarities — our common speech, our common law, and our 
ideals of religious freedom were all brought from Britain when 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. Our ideas about 
political liberties are also British and parts of our own Bill of 
Rights were borrowed from the great charters of British 
liberty. 

Remember that in America you like people to conduct 
themselves as we do, and to respect the same things. Try to 
do the same for the British and respect the things they treasure. 
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me British Are Tough. Don’t be mislea by the 
British tendency to be soft-spoken and polite. If they need 
to be, they can be plenty tough. The English language 
didn’t spread across the oceans and over the mountains and 
jungles and swamps of the world because these people were 
panty-waists. 

Sixty thousand British civilians — men, women, and children 
—have died under bombs, and yet the morale of the British is 
unbreakable and high. A nation doesn’t come through that, 
if it doesn’t have plain, common guts. The British are tough, 
strong people, and good allies. 

You won’t be able to tell the British much about “taking it.” 
They are not particularly interested in taking it any more. 
They are far more interested in getting together in solid 
friendship with us, so that we can all start dishing it out to 
Hitler. 

m 

THE COUNTRY 

England is a small country, smaller than North Carolina 
or Iowa. The whole of Great Britain — that is England and 
Scotland and Wales together — is hardly bigger than Minnesota. 
England’s largest river, the Thames (pronounced “Terns”) is 
not even as big as the Mississippi when it leaves Minnesota. 
No part of England is more than one hundred miles from the 
sea. 

If you are from Boston or Seattle the weather may remind 
you of home. If you are from Arizona or North Dakota you 
will find it a little hard to get used to. At first you will prob- 
ably not like the almost continual rains and mists and the 
absence of snow and crisp cold. Actually, the city of London 
has less rain for the whole year than many places in the United 
States, but the rain falls in frequent drizzles. Most people 
get used to the English climate eventually. 

If you have a chance to travel about you will agree that no 
area of the same size in the United States has such a variety 
of scenery. At one end of the English Channel there is a 
coast like that of Maine. At the other end are the great white 
chalk cliffs of Dover. The lands of South England and the 
Thames Valley are like farm or grazing lands of the eastern 
United States, while the lake country in the north of England 
and the highlands of Scotland are like the White Mountains 




of New Hampshire. In the east, where England bulgro out 
toward Holland, the land is almost Dutch in appearance, low, 
flat, and marshy. The great wild moors of Yorkshire in the 
north and Devon in the southwest will remind you of the 
Badlands of the Dakotas and Montana. 

Age instead of Size. On furlough you will probably go 
to the cities, where you will meet the Briton’s pride in age and 
tradition. You will find that the British care little about size, 
not having the “biggest” of many things as we do. For instance: 
London has no skyscrapers. Not because English architects 
couldn’t design one, but because London is built on swampy 
ground, not on a rock like New York, and skyscrapers need 
something solid to rest their foundations on. In London they 
will point out to you buildings like Westminster Abbey, where 
England’s kings and greatest men are buried, and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral with its famous dome, and the Tower of London, 
which was built almost a thousand years ago. All of these 
buildings have played an important part in England’s history. 
They mean just as much to the British as Mount Vernon or 
Lincoln’s birthplace do to us. 

The largest English cities are all located in the lowlands 
near the various seacoasts. In the southeast, on the Thames, 
is London — which is the combined New York, Washington, 
and Chicago not only of England but of the far-flung British 
Empire. Greater London’s huge population of twelve million 
people is the size of Greater New York City and all its suburbs 
with the nearby New Jersey cities thrown in. It is also more 
than a quarter of the total population of the British Isles. 
The great “midland” manufacturing cities of Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and Coventry (sometimes called “the Detroit of 
Britain”) are located in the central part of England. Nearby 
on the west coast are the textile and shipping centers of 
Manchester and Liverpool. Further north, in Scotland, is 
the world’s leading shipbuilding center of Glasgow. On the 
east side of Scotland is the historic Scottish capital, Edinburgh, 
scene of the tales of Scott and Robert Louis Stevenson which 
many of you read in school. In southwest England, at the 
broad mouth of the Severn, is the great port of Bristol. 

Remember There’s a War On. Britain may look a 
little shop -worn and grimy to you. The British people are 
anxious to have you know that you are not seeing their country 
at its best. There’s been a war on since 1939. The houses 
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hav^r been painted because factories are not maHrg paint — 
they’re making planes. The famous English gardens and 
parks are either unkept because there are no men to take care 
of them, or they are being used to grow needed vegetables. 
British taxicabs look antique because Britain makes tanks for 
herself and Russia and hasn’t time to make new cars. British 
trains are cold because power is needed for industry, not for 
heating. There are no luxury dining cars on trains because 
total war effort has no place for such frills. The trains are 
unwashed and grimy because men and women are needed for 
more important work than car-washing. The British people 
are anxious for you to know that in normal times Britain looks 
much prettier, cleaner, neater. 

Although you read in the papers about “lords” and “sirs,” 
England is still one of the great democracies and the cradle of 
many American liberties. Personal rule by the King has been 
dead in England for nearly a thousand years. Today the King 
reigns, but does not govern. The British people have great 
affection for their monarch but have stripped him of practically 
all political power. It is well to remember this in your comings 
and goings about England. Be careful not to criticize the 
King. The British feel about that the way you would feel if 
anyone spoke against our country or our flag. Today’s King 
and Queen stuck with the people through the blitzes and had 
their home bombed just like anyone else, and the people are 
proud of them. 

Britain the Cradle of Democracy. Today the old 
power of the King has been shifted to Parliament, the Prime 
Minister, and his Cabinet. The British Parliament has been 
called the Mother of Parliaments, because almost all the repre- 
sentative bodies in the world have been copied from it. It is 
made up of two Houses, the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords. The House of Commons is the most power- 
ful group and is elected by all adult men and women in the 
country, much like our Congress. Today the House of Lords 
can do little more than add its approval to laws passed by the 
House of Commons. Many of the “titles” held by the lords 
(such as “baron” and “duke” and “earl”) have been passed 
from father to son for hundreds of years. Others are granted 
in reward for outstanding achievement, much as American 
colleges and universities give honorary degrees to famous men 
and women. These customs may seem strange and old- 
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fashioned*!; at they give the British the same feeling of Wlarity 
and comfort that many of us get from the familiar ritual of a 
church service. 

The important thing to remember is that within this 
apparently old-fashioned framework the British enjoy a 
practical, working twentieth century democracy which is in 
some ways even more flexible and sensitive to the will of the 
people than our own. 

THE PEOPLE— THEIR CUSTOMS AND MANNERS 

The Best Way to get on in Britain is very much the same 
as the best way to get on in America. The same sort of 
courtesy and decency and friendliness that go over big in 
America will go over big in Britain. The British have seen a 
good many Americans and they like Americans. They will 
like your frankness as long as it is friendly. They will expect 
you to be generous. They are not given to back-slapping and 
they are shy about showing their affections. But once they 
get to like you they make the best friends in the world. 

In “getting along” the first important thing to remember 
is that the British are like the Americans in many ways — but 
not in all ways. You are quickly discovering differences that 
seem confusing and even wrong. Like driving on the left side 
of the road, and having money based on an “impossible” 
accounting system, and drinking warm beer. But once you 
get used to things like that, you will realize that they belong 
to England just as baseball and jazz and coco-cola belong to us. 

The British Like Sports. The British of all classes 
are enthusiastic about sports, both as amateurs and as spec- 
tators of professional sports. They love to shoot, they love 
to play games, they ride horses and bet on horse races, they 
fish. (But be careful where you hunt and fish. Fishing and 
hunting rights are often private property.) The great “spec- 
tator” sports are football in the autumn and winter cricket in 
the spring and summer. See a “match” in either of these 
sports whenever you get a chance. You will get a kick out 
of it — if only for the differences from American sports. 

Cricket will strike you as slow compared with American 
baseball, but it isn’t easy to play well. You will probably get 
more fun out of “village cricket” which corresponds to sandlot 
baseball than you would out of one of the big three-day 
professional matches. The big professional matches are often 
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nothM^ but a private contest between the bowler ^who corre- 
sponds to our pitcher) and the batsman (batter) and you have 
to know the fine points of the game to understand what is 
going on. 

Football in Britain takes two forms. They play soccer, 
which is known in America ; and they also play “rugger,” 
which is a rougher game and closer to American football, but 
is played without the padded suits and headguards we use. 
Rugger requires fifteen on a side, uses a ball slightly bigger 
than our football, and allows lateral but not forward passing. 
The English do not handle the ball as cleanly as we do, but 
they are far more expert with their feet. As in all English 
games, no substitutes are allowed. If a man is injured, his 
side continues with fourteen players and so on. 

You will find that English crowds at football or cricket 
matches are more orderly and polite to the players than 
American crowds. If a fielder misses a catch at cricket, the 
crowd will probably take a sympathetic attitude. They will 
shout “good try” even if it looks to you like a bad fumble. 
In America the crowd would probably shout “take him out.” 
This contrast should be remembered. 

It means that you must be careful in the excitement of an 
English game not to shout out remarks which everyone in 
America would understand, but which the British might think 
insulting. 

In general, more people play games in Britain than in 
America and they play the game even if they are not good at 
it. You can always find people who play no better than you 
and are glad to play with you. They are good sportsmen and 
are quick to recognize good sportsmanship wherever they 
meet it. 

Indoor Amusements. The British have theaters and 
movies (which they call “cinemas”) as we do. But the great 
place of recreation is the “pub.” A pub, or public house, is 
what we could call a bar or tavern. The usual drink is beer, 
which is not an imitation of German beer as our beer is, but 
ale. (But they usually call it beer or “bitter”.) Not much 
whiskey is now being drunk. War-time taxes have shot 
the price of a bottle up to about $4.50. The British are 
beer-drinkers — and can hold it. The beer is now below 
peacetime strength, but can still make a man’s tongue wag at 
both ends. 





You are welcome in the British pubs as long as you v^ffiem- 
ber one thing. The pub is “ the poor man’s club,” the 
neighborhood or village gathering place, where the men have 
come to see their friends, not strangers. If you want to join 
a darts game, let them ask you first (as they probably will). 
And if you are beaten it is the custom to stand aside and let 
someone else play. 

The British make much of Sunday. All the shops are 
closed, most of the restaurants are closed, and in the small 
towns there is not much to do. You had better follow the 
example of the British and try to spend Sunday afternoon in 
the country. 

British churches, particularly the little village churches, 
are often very beautiful inside and out. Most of them are 
always open and if you feel like it, do not hesitate to walk in. 
But do not walk around if a service is going on. 

You will naturally be interested in getting to know your 
opposite number, the British soldier, the “Tommy” you have 
heard and read about. You can understand that two actions 
on your part will slow up the friendship — swiping his girl, and 
not appreciating what his army has been up against. Yes, 
and rubbing it in that you are better paid than he is. 

Children the world over are easy to get along with. British 
children are much like our own. The British have reserved 
much of the food that gets through solely for their children. 
To the British children you as an American are “something 
special. ” For they have been fed at their schools and impressed 
with the fact that the food they ate was sent to them by Uncle 
Sam. You don’t have to tell the British about lend-lease food. 
They know about it and appreciate it. 

Keep Out of Arguments. Yoy can rub a Britisher the 
wrong way by telling him “we came over and won the last one.” 
Each nation did its share. But Britain remembers that nearly 
a million of her best manhood died in the last war. America 
lost 60,000 in action. 

Such arguments and the war debts along with them are 
dead issues. Nazi propaganda now is pounding away day and 
night asking the British people why they should fight “to save 
Uncle Shylock and his silver dollar.” Don’t play into Hitler’s 
hands by mentioning war debts. 

Neither do the British need to be told that their armies lost 
the first couple of rounds in the present war. We’ve lost a 
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coupi^^mrselves, so do not start off by being critran of them 
and saying what the Yanks are going to do. Use your head 
before you sound off, and remember how long the British 
alone held Hitler off without any help from anyone. 

In the pubs you will hear a lot of Britons openly criticizing 
their Government and the conduct of the war. That isn’t an 
occasion for you to put in your two-cents worth. It’s their 
business, not yours. You sometimes criticize members of your 
own family — but just let an outsider start doing the same, 
and you know how you feel ! 

The Briton is just as outspoken and independent as we are. 
But don’t get him wrong. He is also the most lawabiding 
citizen in the world, because the British system of justice is 
just about the best there is. There are fewer murders, rob- 
beries, and burglaries in the whole of Great Britain in a year 
than in a single large American city. 

Once again, look, listen, and learn before you start telling 
the British how much better we do things. They will be 
interested to hear about life in America and you have a great 
chance to overcome the picture many of them have gotten 
from the movies of an America made up of wild Indians and 
gangsters. When you find differences between British and 
American ways of doing things, there is usually a good reason 
for them. 

British railways have dinky freight cars (which they call 
“goods wagons”) not because they don’t know any better. 
Small cars allow quicker handling of freight at the thousands 
and thousands of small stations. 

British automobiles are little and low-powered. That’s 
because all the gasoline has to be imported over thousands of 
miles of ocean. 

British taxicabs have comic-looking front wheel structures. 
Watch them turn around in a 12-foot street and you’ll 
understand why. 

The British don’t know how to make a good cup of coffee. 
You don’t know how to make a good cup of tea. It’s an even 
swap. 

The British are leisurely — but not really slow. Their crack 
trains held world speed records. A British ship held the 
trans-Atlantic record. A British car and a British driver set 
world’s speed records in America. 




Do ife: oe offended if Britishers do not pay as fulFCi&pects 
to national or regimental colors as Americans do. The British 
do not treat the flag as such an important symbol as we do. 
But they pay more frequent respect to their National Anthem. 
In peace or war “God Save the King” (to the same tune of 
our “America”) is played at the conclusion of all public gather- 
ings such as theater performances. The British consider it 
bad form not to stand at attention, even if it means missing 
the last bus. If you are in a hurry, leave before the National 
Anthem is played. That’s considered alright. 

On the whole, British people — whether English, Scottish, 
or Welsh — are open and honest. When you are on furlough 
and puzzled about directions, money, or customs, most people 
will be anxious to help you as long as you speak first and 
without bluster. The best authority on all problems is the 
nearest “bobby” (policeman) in his steel helmet. British 
police are proud of being able to answer almost any question 
under the sun. They’re not in a hurry and they’ll take plenty 
of time to talk to you. 

The British welcome you as friends and allies. But remember 
that crossing the ocean doesn’t automatically make you a hero. 
There are housewives in aprons and youngsters in knee pants 
in Britain who have lived through more high explosives in 
air raids than many soldiers saw in first class barrages in the 
last war. 



BRITAIN AT WAR 

At Home in America you were in a country at war. Now, 
however, you are in a war zone. You will find that all Britain 
is a war zone and has been since September, 1939. All this 
has meant great changes in the British way of life. 

Every light in England is blacked out every night and all 
night. Every highway signpost has come down and barrage 
balloons have gone up Grazing land is now ploughed for 
wheat and flower beds turned into vegetable gardens. Britain’s 
peacetime army of a couple of hundred thousand has been 
expanded to over two million men. Everything from the 
biggest factory to the smallest village workshop is turning out 
something for the war, so that Britain can supply arms for 
herself, for Libya, India, Russia, and every front. Hundreds 
of thousands of women have gone to work in factories or 
joined the many military auxiliary forces. Old-time social 



distiriBwfns are being forgotten as the sons of factdjsjr workers 
rise to be officers in the forces and the daughters of noblemen 
get jobs in munitions factories. 

But more important than this is the effect of the war itself. 
The British have been bombed, night after night and month 
after month. Thousands of them have lost their houses, 
their possessions, their families. Gasoline, clothes, and rail- 
road travel are hard to come by and incomes are cut by taxes 
to an extent we Americans have not even approached. One 
of the things the English always had enough of in the past was 
soap. Now it is so scarce that girls working in the factories 
often cannot get the grease off their hands or out of their hair. 
Food is more strictly rationed than anything else. 

The British Came Through. For many months the 
people of Britain have been doing without things which 
Americans take for granted. But you will find that shortages, 
discomforts, blackouts, and bombings have not made the 
British depressed. They have a new cheerfulness and a new 
determination born out of hard time and tough luck. After 
going through what they have been through it’s only human 
nature that they should be more than ever determined 
to win. 

You came to Britain from a country where your home is 
still safe, food is still plentiful, and lights are still burning. 
So it is doubly important for you to remember that the British 
soldiers and civilians are living under a tremendous strain. 
It is always impolite to criticize your hosts. It is militarily 
stupid to insult your allies. So stop and think before you 
sound off about lukewarm beer, or cold boiled potatoes, or 
the way English cigarettes taste. 

If British civilians look dowdy and badly dressed, it is not 
because they do not like good clothes or know how to wear them. 
All clothing is rationed and the British know that they help 
war production by wearing an old suit or dress until it cannot 
be patched any longer. Old clothes are “good form.” 

One thing to be careful about — if you are invited into a 
British home and the host exhorts you to “eat up — there’s 
plenty on the table,” go easy. It may be the family’s rations 
for a whole week spread out to show their hospitality. 

Waste Means Lives. It is always said that Americans 
throw more food into their garbage cans than any other country 
eats. It is true. We have always been a “producer” nation. 



Most BKi,sh food is imported even in peacetimes, aimL&or the 
last two years the British have been taught not to waste the 
things that their ships bring in from abroad. British seamen 
die getting those convoys through. The British have been 
taught this so thoroughly that they now know that gasoline and 
food represent the lives of merchant sailors. And when you 
burn gasoline needlessly, it will seem to them as if you are 
wasting the blood of those seamen, and when you destroy or 
waste food you have wasted the life of another sailor. 

British Women at War. A British woman officer or 
non-commissioned officer can and often does give orders to a j 
man private. The men obey smartly and know it is no shame. * 
For British women have proven themselves in this war. They 
have stuck to their posts near burning ammunition dumps, 
delivered messages afoot after their motorcycles have been 
blasted from under them. They have pulled aviators from 
burning planes. They have died at the gun posts and as they 
fell another girl has stepped directly into the position and 
“carried on.” There is not a single record in this war of any 
British woman in uniformed service quitting her post or failing 
in her duty under fire. 

Now you understand why British soldiers respect the women 
in uniform. They have won the right to the utmost respect. 
When you see a girl in khaki or air-force blue with a bit of 
ribbon on her tunic — remember she didn’t get it for knitting 
more socks than anyone else in Ipswich. 

ENGLISH VERSUS AMERICAN LANGUAGE 

In your contacts with the people you will hear them 
speaking “English.” At first you may not understand what 
they are talking about and they may not understand what you 
say. The accent will be different from what you are used to, 
and many of the words will be strange, or apparently wrongly 
used. But you will get used to it. Remember that back in 
Washington stenographers from the South are having a hard 
time to understand dictation given by business executives from 
New England and the other way around. 

In England the “upper crust” speak pretty much alike. 
You will hear the news broadcaster for the B.B.C. (British 
Broadcasting Corporation). He is a good example, because he 
has been trained to talk with the cultured accent. He will 



drop nre letter “r” (as people do in some sections orour own 
country) and says “hyah” instead of “here.” He uses the 
broad a, pronouncing all the a’s in “Banana” like the a in 
“father.” However funny you may think this is, you will be 
able to understand people who talk this way and they will be 
able to understand you. You will soon get over thinking it 
is funny. 

You will have more difficulty with some of the local dialects. 
It may comfort you to know that a farmer or villager from 
Cornwall very often can’t understand a farmer or villager in 
Yorkshire or Lancashire. But you will learn and they will 
learn to understand you. 

Some Hints on British Words. British slang is some- 
thing you will have to pick up for yourself. But even apart 
from slang, there are many words which have different mean- 
ings from the way we use them and many common objects 
have different names. For instance, instead of railroads, 
automobiles, and radios, the British will talk about railways, 
motor-cars, and wireless sets. A railroad tie is a sleeper. A 
freight car is a goods wagon. A man who works on the 
roadbed is a navvy. A streetcar is a tram. Automobile lingo 
is just as different. A light truck is a lorry. The top of a 
car is the hood. What we call the hood (of the engine) is a 
bonnet. The fenders are wings. A wrench is a spanner. 
Gas is petrol — if there is any. 

Your first furlough may find you in some small difficulties 
because of language difference. You will have to ask for sock 
suspenders to get garters and for braces instead of suspenders 
if you need any. If you are standing in line to buy (book) a 
railroad ticket or a seat at the movies (cinema) you will be 
queuing (pronounced “cueing”) up before the booking office. 
If you want a beer quickly, you had better ask for the nearest 
pub. You will get your drugs at a chemist’s and your tobacco 
at a tobacconist, hardware at an ironmonger’s. If you are 
asked to visit somebody’s apartment, he or she will call 
it a fiat. 

A unit of money, not shown in the following table, which 
you will sometimes see advertised in the better stores is the 
guinea (pronounced “ginny” with the “g” hard as in “go”). 
It is worth 21 shillings, or one pound plus one shilling. There 
is no actual coin or bill of this value in use. It is merely a 
quotation of price. 
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A com not shown in the table below is the gold sovereign, 
with a value of one pound. You will read about it in English 
literature but you will probably never see one and need not 
bother about it. 



SOME IMPORTANT DO’S AND DONT’S 

Be friendly but don’t intrude anywhere it seems you are 
not wanted. You will find the British money system easier 
than you think. A little study beforehand will make it still 
easier. 

You are higher paid than the British “Tommy.” Don’t 
rub it in. Play fair with him. He can be a pal in need. 

Don’t show off or brag or bluster — “swank” as the British 
say. If somebody looks in your direction and says, “he’s 
chucking his weight about,” you can be pretty sure you’re 
off base. That’s the time to pull in your ears. 

If you are invited to eat with a family don’t eat too much. 
Otherwise you may eat up their weekly rations. 

Don’t make fun of British speech or accents. You sound 
just as funny to them but they are too polite to show it. 

Avoid comments on the British Government or politics. 

Don’t try to tell the British that America won the last war 
or make wise-cracks about the war debts or about British 
defeats in this war. 

Never criticize the King or Queen. 

Don’t criticize the food, beer, or cigarettes to the British. 
Remember they have been at war since 1939. 

Use common sense on all occasions. By your conduct you 
have great power to bring about a better understanding between 
the two countries after the war is over. 

You will soon find yourself among a kindly, quiet, hard- 
working people who have been living under a strain such as 
few people in the world have ever known. In your dealings 
with them, let this be your slogan : 

It is always impolite to criticize your hosts ; 

It is militarily stupid to criticize your allies. 
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TABLE OF BRITISH CURRENC 
Copper Coins 

American value 



Symbol 


Name 


British value (Approximate) 


id. 


farthing (rare) 


i penny 


\ cent. 


id. 


halfpenny (“hay-p’ny”) 


i penny 


1 cent. 


id. 


penny 


1 penny 


2 cents. 


3 d- 


threepence (“thruppence” 
or “thrup’ny bit” ; rare). 


3 pence 


5 cents. 


Silver Coins 

3d. threepence (“thruppence” 

or “thrup’ny bit”) — not 
common in cities 


3 pence 


5 cents. 


6d. 


sixpence 


6 pence 


10 cents. 


is. 


shilling (or “bob”) 


12 pence 


20 cents. 


2S. 


florin (fairly rare) 


2 shillings 


40 cents. 


2s. 6d. 


Half crown (or two and 
six) 


2 \ shillings 


50 cents. 


5 s - 


crown (rare) 


5 shillings 


$1.00 


Paper Currency 
1 os. 10-shilling note 


10 shillings 




£1 


pound note 


(or £ pound) $2.00 
20 shillings 4.00 


£5 


5-pound note . . 


5 pounds 


20.00 




WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 





The measures of length and weight are almost the same^as 
those used in America. The British have inches, feet, yards, 
pints, quarts, gallons, and so forth. You should remember, 
however, that the English (or “Imperial”) gallon contains about 
one-fifth more liquid than the American gallon. 
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“THINK IT OVER” 




FOREWORD 



“THINK IT OVER” published herein is quoted 
from a recent issue of the Infantry Journal. 

This pamphlet, although written as a training 
memorandum in another theater, is so styled that 
it has universal application to the task of preparing 
any unit for combat. It is my personal desire 
that every officer and non-commissioned officer in 
this theater not only receive and read a copy of 
“THINK IT OVER”, but that he use it as a 
personal reminder of the task that confronts him 
in preparing his unit for operations, and the 
obligation that he as a leader owes to his men. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 

Lieutenant General, U. S. Army. 




To a Un^ Commander : 

You are a leader of men, at war against an enemy who is 
cunning, determined, well supplied, and highly trained. He 
has been prepared for this war by concentrated, all-out training 
measures which have made him individually and collectively a 
skilled and ingenious enemy. In the words of a flight lieutenant 
who was recently in Malaya : “These fellows know more tricks 
than will ever be learned by the Germans . . . the first 
attack, believe me, will surprise you.” 

Your enemy knows his job. He knows his equipment and 
how to use it. He knows how to overcome obstacles by utilizing 
any and all immediate means at hand. He is not going to be 
stopped either by halfway preparations or halfway fighting. 
When the attack begins he’s ready. 

The question is : Are you equally ready ? Do you know 
your job ? Do your men know theirs ? 

And do you honestly realize that readiness for battle is a 
matter of hard and intelligent training. Or are you waiting 
for the fight to begin in order to find out ? 

As the responsible commander of your men do you know 
they are ready — or do you simply think they are ? Or hope 
they are ? Is your unit one of those in which inspections 
revealed there were men who had never seen * a first-aid kit 
opened ? Who did not know how to set their rifle sights ? 
Who knew little or nothing about scouting, cover and conceal- 
ment ? Whose gas masks had broken eyepieces ? Whose 
bayonets would not fit on the studs of their rifles ? Do you 
think the bayonet of the Japanese soldier is not going to fit 
when he needs it ? 

Are you driving hard, every possible hour to train your men 
individually and as a unit to be more than a match for their 
enemy ? Or are you loitering, leaving to chance your duties as 
a leader, your responsibility to every man in your command 
to teach him to outsmart and outfight any enemy, both as an 
individual and an artillery team ? 

Higher authority can and does plan the scope of training 
which will properly train your men and your unit for combat. 
But the implementing of this training is yours — you are the unit 
leader who has the final responsibility and the ultimate close 
contact with the soldier himself. 

Refer to your training directive. Study it carefully ; comply 
with it exactly. It has not been hastily written, or written just 
to fill time, to get out another memorandum. On the contrary, 
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it has been carefully written, every word of it. It ints been the 
subject of much thought and planning. It is based upon the 
long experience of your commanding general, who is not guess- 
ing at what needs to be done to train both you and your men. 
He knows. He knows also the difficulties you are up against, 
the time you have available, and the urgency of the mission 
before you. And these, too, have been carefully considered in 
assigning you a training task you must accomplish. 

The training objectives as stated in the directive are a vital 
goal to be attained by you in training your men as individual 
combat soldiers and your unit as a combined combat team. 
You would do well to frame these objectives and put them up 
where you will never lose sight of them, where you will See 
them daily, confronting you with a direct and honest question : 
“Am I accomplishing these objectives — all of them ?” 

The Coast Artillery individual and battery are no longer 
protected “concrete” soldiers facing a single seaward front. 
The initial attack may come from any direction. It may be 
made by air, by massed infantry advancing from the rear, by 
paratroops, by heavily armed infiltration units. You may well 
find yourself engaged in an all-out ground battle before you have 
ever seen a hostile naval vessel or fired a single artillery shot. 

Consider the objectives stated in the training memorandum. 
Visualize the individual soldier standing before you. Visualize 
him from head to feet. Have you taught him that the inside 
head-band of his helmet is adjustable, or does he neglect wearing 
it because it pinches his head ? Have you taught him the 
location of neck arteries, or is another soldier someday to die 
because this man of yours didn’t know how to apply a tourniquet? 
Have you taught him to wear his identification tags ; do you 
inspect to see that he does ? Have you taught him how to 
adjust, wear, and care for his gas mask ? How to use his 
bayonet ? His rifle ? Have you taught him what armor- 
piercing small arms ammunition is for and why it is issued ? 
Or is your automatic rifleman going to fire at a landing boat 
with ball ammunition, while the armor-piercing he needs 
remains in his belt — or in an ammunition storage box some- 
where ? Have you inspected his shoes, taught him the impor- 
tance of caring for his feet ? Or are the soles worn half through, 
and would this soldier soon be without any shoes at all if he 
were suddenly cut off from his unit and isolated in the field ? 

Can he scout, make his way as silently through brush as the 
Japanese ? Could he use a compass if he had to ? Can he dig 
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a foxhole a hasty trench ? Does he know whether the 'barbed 
wire in front of him is properly or improperly strung to protect 
him ? Can he throw a grenade ? Identify gas ? Carry a 
message and get to his destination ? Have you taught him, 
every man, enough about the machine gun and automatic rifle 
so that if his own weapon were gone, or if a regular machine-gun 
crew became casualties, he could step in and load, sight, and 
fire those weapons ? 

Have you taught him gunnery, or merely how to mechanically 
operate an instrument without understanding it ? Can your 
deflection-board operator also operate the range-percentage 
corrector ? Could the chief-of-breech become gun-pointer if 
he had to ? 

Have you taken advantage of the God-given intelligence of 
the American soldier and taught him the WHY of some of 
these things ? Or are you still in only , the who-what-where- 
and-when stage ? Do your men generally know the principles 
of a defense plan ? Do they know coast artillery tactics ? 
Basic infantry tactics ? Do they know the mission of your 
unit and how you propose to accomplish that mission ? Have 
you passed on to them vital intelligence information about the 
enemy ? How he operated in Malaya, and Singapore, and 
Java ? How he is equipped ? How he attacks ? The ruses 
and trickery he has displayed — and will display again ? Do 
your men know, for example, that the Japanese from boyhood 
practice and pride themselves on use of the bayonet ? 

The same type scrutiny may be made of your unit training 
as a whole. Have your men practiced your local defense plan, 
or is it just on paper or still in the talking stage ? Do your 
men as a unit know the principles of ground combat ? Have 
you ever actually practiced them ? Do you know with certainty 
that you can carry on your primary artillery mission no matter 
what happens or is your artillery drill a peacetime routine ? 
Can you conduct fire if all communications go out ? And do 
you know that at Hong Kong this was exactly what happened ? 
Could you conduct fire under a simultaneous air or gas attack ? 
Could you adjust fire based on only such spotting as you, 
yourself, can accomplish at the guns ? Do you realize that 
naval targets may be fast moving, fast maneuvering, and smoke- 
screened ? Have you trained your first sergeant, your next 
senior sergeant, and the next senior sergeant, to fire your guns 
skillfully in case you and your other officers become casualties ? 
Have they ever actually practiced doing it ? Have you given 
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your enemy credit for knowing your battery loc&w»n, your 
methods of fire control and adjustment ? Have you tried to 
visualize every emergency that may arise and prepared for those 
emergencies ? Have you drilled and trained your unit in what 
to do when these things happen ? 

These are some of the objectives, and their accomplishment all 
has the same answer : The training you give your men and 
how you conduct it. 

Consider the training memo again as to conduct of training. 
The manner in which good thorough training is conducted is as 
important as the nature of the training itself. There are vital 
precepts which inexperienced officers all too seldom know. 

The first and foremost is “know your stuff, ” know your own 
job. Never get up before a group of men and read to them 
from a field manual or other text. To do so is an admission of 
ignorance and inability on your part. If the material to be 
covered is new to you, study it before you begin instruction. 
Ninety per cent of leadership is the confidence men have in 
their leader that he knows his job and knows what he’s talking 
about. 

Supervise your training. Supervision means actual physical 
presence and participation. It does not mean staying in the 
battery office or performing other duties. Neither does it mean 
an assembly of two or more officers standing off to one side and 
chatting while a noncommissioned officer conducts the training. 

Keep a record of training progress. Elaborate charts and 
colored pins for the battery office may look well, but they are 
too often not an honest record of accomplishment. What the 
unit commander needs to know is the exact training status of 
every man— has Brown finished gas instruction, has Smith 
completed bayonet instruction. If instruction has been only 
partial the record should so indicate. If a man has had no 
instruction at all, the fact should stand out. Otherwise, someday 
Brown is going to be the first gas casualty, and Smith is going 
to be bayoneted. 

Utilize the value of training films and slides to the utmost 
possible extent. Remember that one picture is worth ten 
thousand words. But also remember that pictures and words 
by themselves will not suffice. All theoretical instruction must 
be followed by practical application. No man ever learned 
agility and skill in use of the bayonet just from pictures and 
words. 

Note carefully the list of training topics attached as an 
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inclosurGv^o the training memorandum. These haver" been 
carefully selected. They will be given top priority. Many of 
them have been broken down into sub-topics. One reason this 
was done was to indicate to you that most field manuals contain 
vastly more information of value than you realize. Dig into 
your manuals. The title that shows from a bookshelf is not 
even a partial indication of the many important sub-topics that 
lie within. 

Gunners’ instruction pamphlets are valuable aids if you use 
them properly. But if used only to teach a man to parrot the 
printed answers to the printed questions, they are worse than 
valueless. For his answers will indicate a knowledge he does 
not possess. 

Do not assume that a man is trained because he once qualified 
as an expert observer or once had rifle marksmanship in a 
replacement center. Training is- an unending procedure, and 
plenty of “experts” have a lot left to learn. 

Take advantage of spare moments. How many of you, for 
example, during the dark of early alert periods have utilized 
this period to talk to your men, to instruct them, to teach them 
how they can determine direction by the North Star, or to 
discuss night tactics or night fire-control? 

The general plan in the training memorandum allows time 
for ample “breaks” or rest periods. Take advantage of these. 
Training that becomes tedious defeats its own end. Ten 
minutes of hard, alert, energetic work is worth two hours of 
dawdling and tedium. For the same reason vary the instruction 
given. Demand that your men pay attention during instruction 
and realize that it is part of your job to keep them interested. 

Never bluff. You won’t fool an American soldier — not for 
long anyway. If you don’t know the answer be frank and 
admit so, and say you will find out the answer. Above all, be 
sure that you do find out. 

Plan your training to be progressive. Select an important 
topic your men need to know and see it through. If your 
training schedule is just a printed list of assorted topics to look 
busy and imposing, you will be no farther along next month 
than you were this month. 

There is still a further point to effective training, and that is 
the welfare and high morale of your men. You cannot expect 
a man to respond enthusiastically to instruction when he is 
uncomfortable, carelessly fed, dirty and deprived of a bath, 
; poorly quartered even under field conditions, or dull spirited 
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becauSe he has had no relaxation. Look to your me*^comfort, 
their mess, their quarters, their recreation, their every need. 
Especially look to the welfare of those men in isolated stations 
and positions. Would you like to be serving up at the end of 
some of those long upward trails, day after day without being 
relieved, unbathed and without a place to bathe, night after 
night without a light to read by, a place to write, a comfortable 
place to sit ? 

Don’t say these are war problems that can’t be licked. They 
can be licked. A good unit commander who has the interests 
of his men at heart has the eye to see what’s needed and the 
energy and resourcefulness to see that it’s supplied. 

And don’t stop halfway either. “Eyewash” may be a term 
you heard in peacetime, but it has a wartime value as well. 
It has a direct and immediate effect upon the morale and 
organizational pride of your -men, and the impression which 
others get of the general condition and efficiency of your unit. 
A little paint on the inside of bunkhouse walls — men’s names 
neatly lettered on signs before their tents — racks for clothes — 
holders for knick-knacks — a neat log railing around an outdoor 
drinking fountain — whatever name you call them, eyewash or 
not, they raise men’s morale. They turn a camp into a home. 
They change dreary surroundings into something pleasant to 
look at and cheerful to endure. 

You have a big job to do, a hard and vital one — a life-and-death 
job that nobody else can do for you. It is beside the point to 
think in terms of victory or defeat. If you think in terms of 
your men all else will take care of itself. Think of Private Jones, 
a soldier in your unit. Tomorrow an attack begins. Have you 
seen to it that Private Jones is ready and trained to do his job ? 
Are you willing, after it is over, to think back on the duties and 
responsibilities you had and to carry for the rest of your life 
the knowledge you failed to meet them ? Are you willing, 
after it is over, to face the mother and father of an American 
soldier named Jones and answer the question they are going 
to demand of you ? 

“Johnny ? Yes, I knew him. He was in my battery ; he 
was one of my men. He didn’t have a chance. A stud was 
bent — on his rifle — his own bayonet wouldn’t fit — there was a 
machine gun nearby, but Johnny didn’t know how to use one. 
I failed him.” 

Think it over. 
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MESSAGE FROM COMMANDING GENERAL 
TO PRECEDE PROPOSED EDITION OF 
“ SHORT GUIDE TO GREAT BRITAIN ” 



You are arriving in a country at war, a country in which 
winning the war must take priority over anything else — over comfort, 
convenience, standards of living and the right of the individual to 
do as he likes. Everyone is in the war and is subject to a lot of 
shortages and restrictions that would be irksome in a country not 
near the front lines. The citizens and armed forces of Great 
Britain have been living under these conditions for three years. 

The pui^, e 0 f this booklet is to point out some of the minor 
adjustments Amenc&.c ! should make so as to fit best into the war 
effort. Good-natured ancl ••^olehearted acceptance of them will 
constitute a definite contribution to».,^^ victnrv. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
Lieutenant General 
Commanding 

European Theater of Operations 
United States Army 




Here are some things you must remember from the moment you 
arrive : 

Complete Blackout, all night and every night, is compulsory. 
Don’t forget to close the curtains before you switch on the light. 
If you use a flashlight on the street, it must be dimmed with 
layers of paper. 

Restaurants in Britain are allowed just enough food for their 
normal trade. If thirty or forty hungry doughboys invade a small 
restaurant, food will probably give out. 

Restaurant Cars have been taken off nearly all trains as a 
war-time economy. So carry your rations with you when you 
travel and don’t rely on what you can buy. 

There is * Shortage of razor blades, pencils, fountain pens, 
radios, matches, lighters, leather wallets, tooth-paste, cakes and 
r«any other things. They are not rationed, but there is not enough 
of them to go round. You should rely on your Post Exchange 
system for such things. 

Displays in Store Windows are often dummies. Don’t 
expect to be able to buy what you think you see on sale. 

Fruit is scarce in Britain, though not rationed. Kids have to 
be fed raw vegetables to make up the vitamin deficiency. Don’t 
buy up all you see in the stores. Everyone deserves a share. 

Candy is rationed — three ounces a week for everyone. You 
can’t buy it in the stores without coupons. You will have to get 
yours through the Post Exchange. 

Soap is rationed too : no coupons, no soap. Britishers get 
four small cakes a month, or the equivalent in soap-flakes. Don’t 
lose your soap ; the drug-store won’t be able to sell you any more. 

Newspapers are small and few because of paper rationing. 
But the press is free to print opinions. Only information that 
might be useful to the enemy is censored. 

You Must Line Up for buses if there are six or more people 
waiting. This is a war-time law. Take your turn. 

The British Tommy gets about sixty cents a day. Out of 
tha t he probably makes an allotment to his family. He can’t buy 
many beers with this pay ; so if you offer him a drink and he 
refuses it, maybe it is because he can’t afford to stand you one in 
return. 

Income Tax for Britishers starts on incomes of 37 dollars a 
month. When a single man earns 50 dollars he pays about 6 in 
income tax. For bigger incomes the rate is 50 cents in the dollar, 







rising (for very big incomes) to 97J cents. The British don’t have 
much cash to spare, so don’t expect elaborate entertainment from 
them. 

Dollars. British pubs, restaurants and stores have no facilities 
for changing dollar bills in war-time. Don’t ask them to. 

Waste Nothing : salvage everything, especially cans, rubber, 
scrap metal. 

Save Paper. It is an offence against the law to throw away 
paper — even bus tickets and cigarette packs. Put bus tickets in 
the box provided on the bus. Put all other paper in a paper salvage 
bin. 

Wrapping Paper and String are very scarce. Save what 
you get on parcels from home and hand it to a housewife or store- 
keeper. They will appreciate it. 

Above all, Don’t Talk about service matters. You will see a 
notice in pubs and restaurants: “Careless Talk Costs Lives.” 
This means what it says. 
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E-X~T-R-A~C~T 



fi % ; 



\ HP- fisS 8 '< A~ 

I— TRANSMITTAL OF CLASSIFIED DOCUMENTS. 1, Sec || Cir 63, U Aug 1943 is re- 
scinded. . ^ v ' ^ ‘ ' ’ : ' 

2, In order to provide the proper security, all official secret -'and confiden- 
tial material, and all classifications of cryptographic material t intended for 
HTspatch to the War Department or other overseas commands will be routed to 
this headquarters- for transmission via Army Courier Service, except that the " 
CG, European Wing, Air Transport Command, and the Chief of Transportation, SOS, 
ETOUSA, are authorised to turn over secret or confidential material to the 
courier transfer officer at stations now or subsequently established where a 
'courier transfer officer may be located, 

3. This headquarters will , in turn, dispatch all secret and confidential 
material, except cryptographic material of all classifications, by fast sur- 
face transportation unless the request for transmission is plainly marked for 
air dispatch, in which case the officer signing such re quest w il l insure tha t 
the raat eri&l i s of such importance that delay in t ransmission wo uld impede the 
W &r effort , ~~ Officers dispatching cryptographic material" to the War Department 
And/or other overseas commands (including Iceland) will always mark such mater- 



ial for air transmission, 

4# No mail will be accepted for dispatch by the Army Courier Service unless it 
is secret or confidential in nature, or consists of cryptographic material of 
any classification, and accompanied by the' req uest of an officer ‘authorized to 
classify documents as secret or confidential, as the case may be, (See Pars 
3c and 4c, AH 3&0-5, Sept 1942, "Safe guarding Military/- Information”,) A 
sample copy of the request to be used is shown below: 



•a 



Courier Transfer Officer, APO S&7 
or 

Army Postal Officer, APO 



(Date) 



The attached mail i3 secret or confidential in character or contains cryp- 
tographic material. It is requested that this mail be dispatched to its desti- 
nation via the Army*' Courier Service, 



(Name and Grade ) 

5# If transmission of material by air is requested, a certificate as follows 
will be submitted on the request form outlined in Par 4 above: 

”1 certify that the' contents of the attached mail is of sufficient urgency 
to warrant air dispat ch# <f 

. . , , (Name and Grade) 

6, Official unclassified material and restricted material other than crypto- 
graphic will be dispatched via the Army Postal Service, 

7# Material other than crypt ographic intended for transmission through the 
Army Courier Service may be sent to this headquarters through the Array Postal 





Service as official registered mail or via GHQ Messenger'.' Service* All classi- 
fications of cryptographic material ’will be forwarded via GHQ Messenger Service, 
8, All postal officers and Army' postal personnel will be fully instructed as 
to the handling of classified material for transmission, (AG 313*3 M) 



By command of Lieutenant General DEVERS: 



OFFICIAL: 



DAVID Qi'BARR, 

Brigadier General, GSC, Chief of Staff, 



3 / RALPH PULSIFER'('H,R,S,) 

• RALPH' PULSIFER, ' ' ' ' . 

Brigadier General, USA, Adjutant General, 

REPRODUCED HQ SOS : 8 January 1944 
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28 Dec 1943 




Cir No* 6Q 




I --SECURITY PRECAUTIONS : 1 * Each do <np§ is, in 

effect, ' a' Virtual station list, will ba§ Ifal^ifleci'^I^^CRiST^V'ia^dl each .copy 
thereof will bear an individual, i do n ti fy iifg ; i Lhmbw r *- ••;• The d i s tr ibdti o n made of 
such document will be shown at the end df 'bdclV copy thereof, with indication 
of the identifying number of each copy furnished to. each distributee* 

2, When any such copy is destroyed, an appropriate certificate of 
destruction, signed by the custodian and by a disinterested officer witness, 
will be submitted to the office of origin* (AG 311*5) 



By command of Major General LEE: 

. R* B. LORD, 
Colonel, G8C, 

• Chief of Staff* 

OFFICIAL*; 

s/ FRED A. MEYER 
' t/ FRED A. MEYER, 

Colonel, AGDj Acting Adjutant General* 





TRAINING MEMORANDUM 



NO, . , 
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;; HQ SOS, ETOUSA 



FIREFIGHTING TRAINING 



15 Dec 1943 



1* Purpose . .The purpose of 'this memorandum is to. present to. unit commanders 
in condensed form training euggoatdxitfi* and 

2. Training , a, to prevent loss of military ^nppiled.' and Equipment, 'Jand^pos- 
sible loss of life 4 all unit personnel will be trained in fire prevention, use of 
first aid fire equipment* dealing with ’incendiaries, and reporting fires, 

b. Units furnished with a fire trailer-pump will have sufficient personnel 
trained in its operation and maintenance to insure that a minimum of five trained 
men are available at all times, . 

c r. Training will consist of demonstrations of the various types of equip- 
ment, together with explanations of their contraction and functioning, and will be 
followed by practical work with the equipment.' ' ■ 

d. It is desired that training '.schedules -include the following topics: 

(1) Recognition of fire hazards and methods of elimination, 

(2) Operation and maintenance of all types of first aid fire equipment, 

including- sand, water stirrup pumps, and soda-acid, foam and carbon tetrachloride 
extinguishers, ' : ■ 

’ (3) Methods of attacking fires, : • 

(4) Types of incendiary bombs and methods of dealing with each type* 

'(5) Local fire alarm system, ‘and action .to be taken on sounding of aiaiSM, 
• The following aids are available, or may be procured, for instructing unit 
personnel: ; ■ > • 

(1) Fire Regulations, Hq, ETOUSA, 13 Mar 1943# 

{2) First aid fire equipment . available for installation protection, 

(3) Section, i; Operations Memorandum No 2 , Hq, ETOUSA, & Dec 1%2, 

"Enemy Incendiary bombs’* , . 

(4) Section II, Operations Memorandum No 2, Hq, ; ETOUSA, 6 Feb 1943, 

^Enemy Jncepdij^^^ .Nps£ {new type)", 

(5) Instructional incendiary bombs# 

(6> Notes on Fire Fighting (Annex A hereto), 
f. Assistance in demonstration of fire equipment and training in general 
may be secured through the District Fire Officeri the Base Section Fire Officer* 
or a representative of the National Fire Service, 



By command of Ma^or General USE; 




OFFICIAL;^ 

FRED A. 

Colonel,. AGD, Acting Adjutant General, 



1# 






FIREFIGHTING 



Ry B. LORD, 
Qdlonel, GSC, 
Chief of Staff, ' 

DISTRIBUTION : C 



Fires may be divided into three classes: 

a. Class A Fires , Fires in ordinary combustible materials where the 
<|Ulf*cbiag and codLing of Tects of quantities of water or solutions containing largo 
percentages of water are of first importance, . 

b. Glass B Fires . Fires in inflammable liquids, grease, etc, where a 

blanketing effect- is essential. - 

c. Class C Fires , Fires in electrical -equipment where the use of non-* 

conducting extinguishing agent is of first importance, .... 

2 , Fires may be extinguished by three different methods, or by a c ©agination 
-of such methods , : - 1 .. , 



..a* 

b. 



Starvation, or the limitation of fuel. 
Smothering, or the limitation- of. oxygen. 



4 $ §s ‘i 1 

' v‘ •/' 4 ; 



■Vt 
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c. Cooling, or the reduction of temperature, 

3. Water, sand, and soda-acid, foam and carbon tetrachloride extinguishers 
are extinguishing agents in common use in US Army installations, 

‘ a. Water is used only on Clash A fires. It is applied with buckets, 
stirrup pumps, hand pumps or by motor driven pumps* 

b. Sand is used to smother a Class A of Class B.fire, and is applied 
either with the hands, a sandbag, a bucket, * or a shovel. 

c. Soda-acid extinguishers- are used for the same purpose as water, to 
smother and cool a fire. They should be used only on Class A fires, • These ex- 
tinguishers are usually available in the 2-gallon and 30 / 34 - gallon sizes, and are 
used where water supplies are inadequate, 

d. Foam extinguishers aro used to smother and cool a fire . Foam is effec- 
tive 'on Class B fires. They are available in 2-gallon and 30/34-gallon sizes, 

■' •; o, : Carbon tetrachloride extinguishers may be used to smother all classes 

of fires. However, precautions must be taken when using in a confined space to pre - 
vent injury to personnel from the gas generated when carbon tetrachloride ntrikas hot 
surfaces. 

4. The following minor equipment is available in US installations for apply- 
ing fire extinguishing agents; 

a. The stirrup pump consists of a small water pump with a stirrup and 
thirty foot of hose having a combination jut or ‘ spray ‘ nozzle • The pump is placed 
in a bucket of water and a foot is placed oh the stirrup to hold it in a steady po- 
sition. By pumping up and down on the handle 1 to lj gpm may be produced with the 
jet and 3/4 gpm with the spray,' By using several buckets with two or three men to ! 
carry water a' continuous stream of water may be projected thirty feet, 

b. The socla-acid extinguisher consists of a container,’ usually cylindri- 
cal in shape, with a small nozzle attached either to the cylinder or to a short 
length of pose, , It is filled with a mixture of water and sodium bi-carbonate and a,, 
small glass bottle of sulphuric acid,' When the bottle- is broken by a striker or 

, plunger and the acid is "mixed with the solution, a gas is formed. This gas forces- 
the solution . out, of the extinguisher at rapid rate. A 2-ga.llon extinguisher willi 
last about/ one minute and throw a stream about twenty -feet* 

c* Foam extinguishers' are similar t-o soda-acid extinguishers in appear- 
ance, There are two different types of foam extinguishers available at US install-? 
ations, the turn-over type extinguisher, which is operated by inverting, and the 
seal type extinguisher which is operated either ty a levor or by a half-turn of a handle 
before inverting iV The foam pro&ioed by those extinguishers as veiy effective in smother- 
ing Class :B* fires* - '• 

, d, Capbon tetrachloride extinguishers are hand pump extinguishers designed 
primarily for small electrical and vshitsle fires^ but also effective on all other fires, 

5. Safety precautions to be allowed in the use of extinguishers: 

a*. Never use water ctr soda-acid extinguishers on - Cla&s B or Class 1 C fires. 

“ b. Use foam on Class B fires, but never on Class C fires. 



c. ' Try to cut off any electrical current near a fire before attempting 
to extinguish it* ’ ’ 

6 i The following may be used as a guide in fire fighting: 

a. The first corisideratioa*wheh fire crews arrive at a f Dpe 4-s torinsure 
that all personnel are evacuated 1 ; secondly, attack the lira^Mr^f^&t/'protect i" 
the surrounding buildings or materials from catching fire, 4 i§'%£ ; r-s • 

b. Enter buildings through doors wherever possib4&l.Sl^#ers are 'locked/' 
break window p'ane nearest 'window lock; arid enter through window, ,* ■- . 

c . * .Diretrfc water frem appliances on base of fire, driving fire back bn itself where--' 
eyer^possible. 

d. If a Class B fire, direct foam on the edge of the fire and work a- 



roundy gradually covering the entire surface ,of burning oil, grease or gasoline. 
Directing the foam on the center of the fire will oause spread of flames. 

e. Minimize '0 and water damage* 

f. Keep do ore and window closed: to prevent f. e from mushrooming. 



- 2 - 








EADGU immS 
SERVICES OF SUPPLY 

THEATER OF OPERATIONS V 

* 

A3 561,3(9 Dgo 1943 )PGD'; 

SUBJECT? Fire Prevention I 

TO i Base Section Compandors, SC'S, ET0U3A ■ 81 § 



APO 887 
9 Doc 1943 






It is desired that the following bo brought to tho attention of all units 
in your respective Base Sections: 

1. All personnel will be warned frequently with respect to the hazards of 
improper \iso of stoves, fireplaces and boating appliances, and the u$o of 
gasoline for cleaning purposes. Paragraph 13., .yiro ."Regulations, Hq, ETC, USA, 

13 Far 1943, will 'be brought to thp attention of all personnel onco a, month. 

2, a. The Base Section. Ccmmndor', through his Engineer Officer, will assist 
all SOS units end installations in all natters pertaining to firo prevention and 
firo fighting, including* the training q£ personnel and the insuring that equip* 
nont and water supplies are sufficient and properly mintaiuod, 

b, Like assistance is offered to field force commanders, .with particular 
attention to the provision of firo fitting equipment at tho tine tho installa- 
tion is occupied, 

3 . 



b m n p sr % ^ i 






-rs *r m ti 




K 



ill 



3* General -scales of allowances of fire fighting and prevention oquipnont 
have boon prepared and ‘furnished- to the Baso Section Coriander, who will pres** 
crib© the. quantities and tjpos of eiuipriont noedod for the •protection- of sta- 
tions and' installations baled on sudh scales. '■ ! A V- 

4t With further regard to - fire precautions,’ attention is invitod to Soot ion 
XX, Adninistrnt ivo ’Circular No ?B, Hq, SOS, NTOUSA, 30 Sop 1943, 

By connanh of Major Goncro! LNS: • /I ' /i • ^ . 



pXS'XRIBUT luN ; ' 

' " L "ha ad! dr *j s*3 o o • , « • » , » * » 2 • 
C/Cipns, SOS, S3 7 
c/opns , SOS, 871 .,,.,.1 
C/Adn i SOS, 887,..,.,,, 1 
C/Engr, 80S, 887 1 

C/Engr, SOS, 871 ...... 1 

Hq Cndt, SOS, 887- 1 

Hi Cndt , SOS, 871 1 

Ad( Pubis ) , SOS, 871 , . 20 



• / tbtJU-U* ( i 

' CORNELIUS MEANS, i 
Captain, AID, 

As 3i ct-ont Adjutant General, 



v. $ f- s it* 1 1 

\m%v. zii .-..W 







AG 304.81 
SUBJECT: 



TO : 



MOB 




EUROPEAN THEATER OR OPERATIONS 
STATES ARISE 







Diaries Kept by U, S, Army Forces 
See distribution 



FRF/JWC/rls 




War Department letter AG 314*81 (20 Nov 43)OB-S-B-M, dated 25 November 
1943, subject as above, is quoted for information and guidance. 



n l, Reference is made to instructions contained in paragraph 12c, War Depart- 
ment Training Circular No, 15, 16 February 1943, applicable to the keeping of 
diaries by military personnel overseas, 

”2, There have been brought to the attention of the War Department numerous 
instances in which members of the armed forces and civilians under military juris- 
diction have, contrary to existing regulations, entrusted their diaries to casuals 
or air crews returning to the United States, Many attempts have been made to 
mail diaries from theaters of operations to the United States in direct violation 
of the above-mentioned circular. In almost every case the diaries were found to 
contain SECRET or CONFIDENTIAL military -information. 



”3. In view of the fact that the aforementioned diaries represent but a small 
percentage of those in possession of personnel overseas, the serious threat to the 
security of classified information emanating from the compilation, possession, and 
improper "transmission or loss of sueh documents must bo reduced to a minimum. 



M 4» It is directed that necessary action bo pikon in accordance with Train- 
ing Circular No, 15 , 16 February Z%1> to apprise personnel concerned of the 
dangers inherent in the handling of such documents,” - 



By command of Lieutenant General LEVERS* 




s/ RICHARD 
; , t/ RICHARD 

Lt, Colonel 
Assistant Adjutant 



P, FISK 
P, FISK, 

, A,G,D, , 
Gene ral. 



44 aac »3 

US Military Attache 
'ML, ETOUSA 
G-2, ETOUSA 
AGX, ETOUSA 
AG Pers, ETOUSA 
AG Misc, ETOUSA 




Ql* HQ. 9$ 



E-X^T*R*-A~C~T 



TBLBPHQSO FACIIJTIES TO m U1TITED STATES* 1# Facilities are avail- 
' for 1 'to iGpHo'ip ' WahsMsslon of pictures,' docunoiftl ft f ff % ftff 
t^l^lattonaj emergency requisitions, and long oode S o Hg&.l&giSb# g If | 

of Such documents) between ET0U3A and the T far Wmfrn fi y ||* II 

2* Only unclassified watorial for official us© or for publication will d© - 
^transmitted by this means* Such material will bo procossod through the Adjutant 
General, Hq ETOUSA, or the Adjutant General, Hq SOS, J3TOU3A. 



3* I^atorial submitted for transmission will be in black and white, and type- 
written Material will bo in capital lotto rs. (AG 413*44 SJESig) 



' 3y command of Lieutenant General nBVERS i 

DAVID G* BARR, 

OFFICIAL* Brigadier General, GSC, Chief of Staff, 

. s/ RALPH PUL8IFER (H.R.S.) 
t/ RALPH PULSIFER, 

Brigadier General, USA, Adjutant General* 








TO : See distribution; 



1, Reference is made to confidential letter, this headquarters, dated 
1 October 1943, file AG 333*5 E*GB, subject as above* 

2* The phrase ^available records”, as used in reference, letter, is 
interpreted to mean records in this theater, and when check or investigation 
within the theater is considered adequate by the G~2 or A-2 concerned, no 
further action is required* 

3* It is thought that, in the majority of cases, possible determination 
concerning loyalty and qualifications of personnel, with respect to their 
being given access to SECRET and/or CONFIDENTIAL material and the prescribed 
cryptographic systems, may be made by the Commanding Officer and/or Intel- 
ligence Officer at their present station -cn the basis of the following: 

a* Length of military service, and period of service in overseas 
theater* 

b, Native origin of immediate relatives, 

c, Service Records* 

d, Previous assignments and duties* 

• T ' v. :<•' 1 ! ’ 

,e> Previous access to classified material, 

/£*;•; Interviews with superior officers and acquaintances* 

4* c In the future personnel being investigated under the provisions of 
reference letter,' with the exceptions of these coming within the catagories 
set forth in paragraphs 3b (l) and 3b (2) therein, will.be considered in 
light of the 'above, If it is then deemed necessary to conduct a further 
background check and/or investigation, a request should bo forwarded to the 
A,G, of S., G*-& ETGIJSA, 



5* Inclosed are copies of the revised loyalty check sheet for your in** 



formation and duplication*! 
every detail before subraisj 



I is desired that these forms .be completed in 



%. ' 



By command of Lieutenant Genera. 




1 Inol, (Check Sheet) 
DISTRIBUTION ON REVERSE SLOB 



~ s/ RICHARD P. FISK, 
t/ RICHARD P. FISK, 
Lt * Colonel, A . G.B , , 
Assistant Adjutant General* 




AG 333*5 MGB 
DISTRIBUTION: 




COS SAC (Col P G Black) 

FUSAG 
FTiSA 

USAAF, UK 
ffl, ATG 
, SOS, ETOUSA 
IBC 

US Assault Tng Ctr, ETOUSA 

Special Troops, ETOUSA 

American School Ctr 

24th AACS 

G-2 ETOUSA 

AA Section, ETOUSA 

AGX ETOUSA 

AG Records, ETOUSA 

AC of S, WB 






6 December 1943 





name 

Rank. 



L0YAI1CY CHECK 3HBAT ^ 

/Date . 

. > . Inducted 



ABN 



Birth; Date, 
Height ; .Ve: 



.City, 



.Eyes. 



Other names by which known. 



Spouse l s name. 
Father *s name. 






Birth; Date 



Mother 1 3 maiden 



Birth; Date 



Your citizenship and how acquired^ 



Date Entered 
Juty Overseas, 



.County. 



Hair 



Raco 




.Country 



Prior addresses for 10 years, with dates. 




X. 



Names, relation, and addresses of relatives in foreign countries, 



Date, purpose, and length qf stay in any foreign country you may have visited. 









Arrests, indictments and convictions * ti ©thor. . tha^JI^I^Jyraffic violations. 
(Give date, offense, and disposition)^ _ 



''***& '" 



Wn UpywiW W . 'll, i i i. i i n, nil immm •«- — — .m.mmmmmwmpim • « — » — ■« ■ WTWW "W "» ■»■ ■■ .'. n « ■ ■ 

list membership in all. organizations since 1930, . 

last three employments t . Dates of Reason for 

Firms 1 Name- and Address Employment jPeav^ ng 






Hoy/ long have you, served in your present assignment „ , . What were 

your past two assignments with length of time in each. ' 







- '■ ■ " » ’ 

* Did you have habitual access to S15CRST C 0KFID5HTIA L i nformation^. ’ 

Have you over been discharged, furloughed, or asked to resign from tho military 
service' or former civilian employment? If answer is yes,, explain. 



■>— «r— T* » •■ ’ W mm HI ■■ .1. n p. MM . I.. w .. ■ m*m**mmrn* "« i «w mm 

mmmmmmrnmtiimimf!H*t!mmm>+mmmt4mmrtmm{mmm*mmmmmimmmmm"mm~mmtflf?&mmmmmmmmf ^m II nn i .i '.«■! "« in . mmm ^fmm mmmmmmmmmmmmtm^fm^mmmnf^fmfmmmmm fm’mrn i 

I certify that the foregoing ansHors aye- ‘ irpesnd correct to the best of my 
Imowlo^c.. and ..belief, 



Date ; . ; •• ' ■, ' ' ’ 

. . . Signature ’ 



mm*i:,nn in boicn only 

' if Officer Candidate* • r - 

HU' in «? M only if wt _ IDYklTY ClffiOK SHEET 

Officer Candidate* 



TO i 



1 ■*»»»*■ » ’ «. «<w. ■ 



It is requested that tho subject, whose, name appears above and whoso 
present station 1 i s ‘ . . ' . _ • •> ■ . . ' . - ■ ,. 



bo . given Y/hatovor lcyalty chock is ‘deeded noco sear, 
u A n (if Officer Candidate) Subject will attend 0*C f S, at, 



on 



Name, and location of School 



Dnt< 



■■$8* {If not Officer Candidate) Stejoots du 



which gives ' {will iiyoFIflllsii^ 










3'dbret o£ confidential 



material. 




RPF/APG/ebe 



AG 062 HGB 



"I 



►QUARTERS 
EUROPEAN THEATER OP OPERATIONS 
UNITED STATES ARMY 



3 December 1943 



SUBJECT; Processing of Amateur Photography, 

TO ; See distribution, ( 

1, Under authority contained in War Department letter AG 413 • 66 
(11-23 -42 )0B-S-B-i.I, dated 24 November 1942, subject; "Processing and Censor- 
ship of Amateur Film From Overseas Stations", undeveloped amateur film may 
be prooessed locally provided proper safeguards as required by the Theater 
Censor, the G-2 representative, are established, 

2, The following safeguards will govorn : 

a. The responsibility of safeguarding security in conjunction with the 
processing of amateur film locally is that of unit comiiianders concerned, 

b* The processing- should be done exclusively with military personnel 
under^the supervision of tho appropriate G~2, A- 2 , or S-2, representative 
designated by the commanding officer of the military unit concerned. 

Cj All equipment used in processing and developing must be located in 
property controlled by the United States /army, 

d* All exposed film should be classified as "Confidential" until 
censored and released, 

0. All film and prints not approved for release by supervising officer 
should be condemned and destroyed or classified "confidential" and forwarded 
to tho Theater Censor to bo impounded until releasable* 

£, Theater security directives and censorship restrictions should be 
carefully followed, 

g, All’ developed film .and prints will bp subject to further consbrship 
by unit and Baso Consols v/hon transmitted through poste/L channels , 

h, Film and prints of doubtful classification should be classified as 
"confidential" and forwarded to Theater Consor for censorship. 

£• All requests for approval of arrangements for looal processing of 
amatcrup film should be forwarded thru command channels to G- 2, ETOUSA, The 
request should set forth tho measures established to comply with the above 
provisions, - , /■''■ , 

£• Unitod States Government supplies of film, paper or chemicals roay 
not be used for processing amateur f ilia oxcopt as directed in War Department 
letter AG 413.65 (15 July 1943)0B-S*SK>?L r tf, %% July 1943, subject; "Photo- 
graphic Equipment and Supplies", 

k* /ill exposed amateur film is processed for personal uso only and not 
for publication. If public at 5.on is desired, approval of tho Public Relations 
Officer^ Ilq ETOUSA, is repaired. 

By command of Lieutenant General DEV2RS;’ 

s/ RICH/RD P, FISK, 

' RICHARD P* FISK, 

Lt, Colonel, A.G.p,, 

DISTRIBUTION ; "C" , Assistant Adjutant Genoral 




Cir 94 



E-X-T-R-JWNT 



1 Deo 3,943 




ar 2b,, Cir 78, 26 Sept 1943, is rescinded and the 
on “ 

iTOUSA, the headquarters of the several baso sections 
'and Hq Eighth Air Force are equipped to issue the oa?*ds. (AG 200.2 Per) 

By command of Lieutenant General DEVERS j 



DAVID Go BiiRR, 

Brigadier. General, GSC, Chief of Staff# 

OFFICIAL* 

s/ RALPH PTJLSIFER 
t/ RALPH PULSIFER, 

Brigadier General , USA* Adjutant General. 

REPRODUCED HQ SOS, 21 PECBME^R 1?43. . 



Hq ET0U3A 

E-X-T- R-A-C-T 



27 Nov 1943 



X— FLAG S. There is no security* objection to the display of /jib ri can flags at 
posts, camps, or stations occupied as fixed ins t alia t i on s ^di y^o lay 
would, nullify previous .efforts to re rider the ins tall at i orJ 



I I — SUGARY OF' BIFCRTANT UNITED KINGPCM WARTIME RESTRICTIONS AFFECTING AM ERICAN 
TRCTS . Par 8b, Cir 71. iTsept x 1943, is amended to read; - 
H b, Effective immediately, light may be displayed from a hand lamp or flash- 
light so long as the light is white, the lamp has a single aperture, and is at ' 
all times directed downwards. 'Lights' displayed from lamps that have an aperture, 
through which light is emitted, exceeding that of a circle one inch in diameter, 
shall be irnme diately extinguished by any person having control of ttae lamp upop 
receiving an air raid warning." v (AG 311# 5 



VII — SECURITY INSTRUCTIONS. The following publications are rescinded, instruc- 
tions’ contained therein having been published in Theater Intelligence Directive 
No, 2, 27 Nov 1943; ’ ' ' 

Sec III, Cir 24, 9 Aug 1942. Sec IX, Cir 54/14 July 1943* 

Cir £9, 30 Deo 1942. * BTO ltr, AG 319.1 Fub/GC, 25 'Aug 1943# 

Sec II, Gir 5, 13 Jan 1943# Sec X, .Cir 76, 18 Seprt 1943, 

Sec X, ' Cir 46, • 29 May 1943*' 

Sec II, Cir 53, 3 July 1943# * ' 

(AG 311.5 PubGB) 

By command of Lieutenant General LEVERS; 

* " 

DAVID G, BARR, 

Brigadier General, GSC, Chief of staff. 

OFFICIAL; 

s/ RALPH PUISIPER' (H.R.S.) 
t/ RALPH FBLS1RER, 

Brigadier General, USA, Adjutant General. 

REPRODUCED HQ SOS 10 December 1943 




M. J. S. 




Adm Cir No 89 

** * 

T.TI— RATION CARDS" 




[Q SOS EIOUSA’ 

, 27 lov 1943 

E-X-T-R~A~C-T 

■. \ 

ARMY PERSONNEL ON DETACHED SERVICE, LEAVE, FURLOUOH OR 

£Ug£|ATION OF RATION" ^TATUS t Paragraphs 4 and 5, Adminis trail ve Circular No *’31 , 
thl a headquarter's#'' 7 jlfci*1943 # are amended to read, respec tively % 

4 < » £ • . 

1 *4#- British dape«&dnts of US sendee personnel will obtain civilian 
food ration documents from the local office of the Ministry of Pood 
by personal application* Identity cards must be produced in support 
of such applications* 

ft S* US Civilian personnel employed on projects under the control of ) 
Headquarters ETO&SA# who are not rationed in tJS service messes, as 
well as their dependents who are citisens of the UD# will be issued 
service ration cards* Civilians who are 'Rationed in service messes# 
and who are, therefore# not in possession of civilian food ration 
documents , -may be issued service ration cards to cover any period of 
leave or detached service during which it is necessary for them to 
obtain rationed foods (AG 430.2) 



For the Coimnanding Generali 



OFFICIAL: 

s/ FRED A* MEYER, 

’ y FRED A, MEYER, 

Colonel#. AGD# 

Acting Adjutant General# 

REPRODUCED HQ SOS# 20 DECEMBER 1943. 



R* B* LORD, 

Colonel# . GSC# 
Chief of Staff# 




M* J# S*. 




< fe 91 



S 




Hq ET0IJ3A 
2-X~T-R~A-C~T 



O 

20 Nov 1943 




AND ^ GAELS INST RUCTIO NS, 1* Par 3a/ Cir 65, Hq ETOUSA, 
by inserting the parenthetical phrase “(except V-Mail ) u 
“sealed", 

par 20, Cir 65, Hq ETOUSA, 26 Aug 1943, is rescinded and the following sub- 
stituted therefore: 

.20# Code Gable Addresses : a. The cable address of a member of this command will 
consist of his grade (one word only need be used), name, and army serial number , 
followed by one code word to designate the Army Post Officer number. This code 
cable address is a six letter word, the first two letters of which are always 

“AM — ", Examples of correct cable addresses are: 

: pvt JOHN JOBS 12345678 AMABCD 

‘ . Capt JCE mcm T 056789 AMEFGH 

b f The six letter code words for Army Post Offices, then organized, were publish- 
ed in WP Circular 178 and 378 (1942)* Code cable addresses also are on file in 
each telegraph, cable, and radio office in the United States authorized to re- 
ceive these messages and can be obtained by senders# In lieu of the six letter 
code cable ‘address word, the sender in the United States may furnish only the 
APO number# Regimental and other corcananders will publish correct ‘code addresses 
to their commands. ' (AG 000,73 MOB) 

By command of Lieutenant General DEFERS: 

DAVID 0. BARR, 

Brigadier General, GOO, Chief of Staff* 

OFFICIAL: 

s/ RAIFH PHMI|ERqH.R«S,) 

' /RAIPH msiJEH, .. 

Brigadier General, USA, Adjutant General. 



SEFROmKED HQ SOS 10 Decker 1943 





HEADQUARTERS 
SLICES OF SUPPLI 
EUROPEAN THEATER OF OPERATIONS 



AG 371.2 (16 Nov 1943 )MGCj 



Jill' ; 



" *"! prr m m 
■' ft is 



Subject: Report of Violation of Security Regulations. 

i 

To: See Distribution. 



1. It has been brought to the attention of this headquarters that a 
number of our officers have been talking rather freely about United States 
military activities to Spanish and Swedish civilians. 

2. The civilians in question, in f^ite of professed strong sympathies 

for the United Nations, have, in several recorded instances, transmitted 
the information to Berlin. „ 

3. It is dosiTed that appropriate and discreet action be taken to bring 
this to tho attention of the officers in your command. It should also be pointed 
out that Spanish civilians or officials in England are especially dangerous. In 
many cases they speak perfect Engliafo, entertain well and have demonstrated a 
marked ability to "draw out’* our officers. Nearly all of thoso people are sus- 
pects. In the case of the Swedes, nearly 50$ of those to be met in London are 
suspects. 

By command of lHajcr General LEE; 



Flus Base Section Commanders. 



E. KIDD, JS 



/ ' n JL' WIWWH -W# iXXXJU , 

1/ Colonel, AGD, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 





Hq.ETOUSA 



30 Oct 1943 



B-X~TAR-A~C~T 



I — AFRICAN TROOPS AT PUBLIC CSITOCmsS, 1. Sec XIX, Gir 75, 16 Sept 1943, is 
rescinded, 

2, Troops will participate only in' those affairs which 'are sponsored by the 
American or British military* naval* or air authorities* except that commanding ^ 
officers of Army bands may arrange locally* with the approv£wL^& tlgg 
civil authority* to give public concerts at which no SIT 

and no recurring regular schedule adopted or advertised^ jf ^ 

personnel for public display* except in London* will ha till approval of the 
general officer responsible for the security and discipline of the troops in the 
area in which the ceremony is to take place, v 

3* Requests for approval of the appearance of any troops* or presentation’ of 
public concerts by Array bands in London* will be made t o this headquarters, 

4> The provisions of pars 2 and 3 above do not prohibit the participation by' 
United states military personnel in athletic events under authorized sponsors* 
unless such participation would int ex' fere t raining, or would possibly affect 

Anglo-American relationships, 

5, The national anthems of the United States and Great Britain will be played 
,i& the following sequence at public ceremonies conducted by Ajnerican troops: 

a. When ceremonies are held at US Array posts* camps, and' stations* ETOUSA* the 
national anthem of the United States will b© played first* followed by the 
national anthem of Groat Britain, 

b, ?/hen ceremonies are held at places other than those stated above* the nation- 

al anthem of Great Britain will be played first* followed by the national anthem 
of the United States-, (AG 001 L'GC) 

XI— CENSORSHIP, POSTAL, Jgg CABLE INSTRUCTIONS. Par 15* Cir 65 * 26 Aug 1943, is 
re s cinded, an d t he fo3-l owing, 'is' substituted therefor: 

15 /. Addr e s se s for Hail , a* The correct address of a member of this' command to 
be used by a c or respondent in the United States or Canada is the rank* serial 
number* organization, Army Post Office number* c/o Postmaster* New York, M,Y# 

For example: > * ' 

Pvt John Q, Jones* 32,000*000* 3gt Alfred T, Smith* 31,000*000* 

Co K* 999th •Infantry, " , , H o, . ; , Corps, 

APO . ; , c/o postmaster, AP O “ c/o Postmaster, 

New York, N.Y, ... / . . ; Mew York, M,Y, ... . * 

bi The correct address c£ a member of this coiamarid to be used by a correspond- 
ent located within the same country or theater of operations as the addressee 
is the same; as shown in a above* except that the words ”U3 Army” will be sub- 
stituted for 11 c/o' Postmaster* Mew York* H,Y>” For example: . ' 

Pvt John Q. Jones* 32*000*000 Sgt Alfred T/ Smith, 31,000*000* 

Co K* 999th Infantry* Ho . Corps*. 

APO US Army, ’ '* APO • US Army, 

£• Excepting as set forth in Par 17, the same foixTof address as in a or b 
aberve will appear in the upper left hand comer of the outside cover of all 
posted mdil as the return address cf the members of thi 3 command^ 

••• • - -t . h. . ;/-• (ag 000,73 xgb) 
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(EXTRACT, Cir 86, ETOUSA* 30 Oct 194.3 , ‘ coat . ) 

III— ITEHTIFICATI01 CARDS. Par 9, Cir 78. 36 Sent 1943, is amended to reads 
9. In di Vi 'duals UriS'er protection of Genovs Convention* All personnel, military 
and civilian,' who are e hg a god ex e± u si ve ly~In the removal, transportation, and 
treatment of the wounded and the siok^ ns well as in the administration-' of sani- 
tary formations (including nodical unita) and establishments, and chaplains 
assigned or attached to the army, are entitled to the protection of Articles 
9 and 12 of the Geneva Convention for the Amelioration of the .Condition of the 
Wounded and the Sick (Pars 182, 183, and 1C6, FM 27-10, 1 Oct 1940). Such 
personnel will be issued identification card VfD AGO Form Mo. 65-10 (Sec I, WD 
Cir 230, 1942 ) * They will not bo issued the Certificate of Identity referred 
to in Par 8, above. The provisions of Par 4, above, with respect to reports 
and records of identification cards issued, will >e complied with in respect 
to the Ziff) AGO Forms Mo. 65-10 as issued* (AG 200,2' Per GA) 

By command of /Lieutenant General DETERS i 

,. t . X. H. EDWARDS, 

Major General, G3C, Chief of Staff, 

OFFICI LU , 

s/. RALPH PULSIFER (H.R.3*) 
t/ RALPH PULSIFER, / ~ 

Brigadier General, USA, Adjutant General, 

REPRODUCED HQ SOS,. 18 DECEMBER 3,94? f 
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25 October 1943 
RFF/taB/rls 




TO j Comm an ding General, SOS,ETOUSA* 

1. Increasing density of troops in obtain areas of the theater is 
resulting in an increase in instances of friction between soldiers. 'of 
different troop units, especial ly between colored and white soldiers. 

2. The varying conditions to be met by local commanders preclude the 

issuance of detailed instructions by this headquarters. The prevent ion of 
such incidents is the responsibility of the comanders of the units in- 
volved, through effective discipline end control. There must be close and 
continuous supe rvision by all commanders to insure the effectiveness cf sub- 
ordinate compandors . in the discharge of their responsibilities. Weak and 
inefficient leaders must be eou$it out and summarily relieved prior to 
demonstrated failure. '■ 



3. No discrimination will be permitted against either white or colored 
personnel. Equal opportunities for senri.ee and recreation are the right of 
every American soldier, regardless of branch, race, color, or creed, 

» 4. Segregation of pac es in localities whore such practice is contrary 

to custom and accepted practice is not in accord with theater policy* How- • 
ever, in the interest of militaiy discipline and avoidance of public dis- 
order, the following measures to ameliorate overcrowding of facilities should 
be considered: . 

a. Rotation of* pash days in towns pear which two or more; different units 
- are stationed. 



b. Allocation of public recreational facilities ouch as dance halls 
and public houses to units through control of pass privileges or by. placing 
such places off limits for certain units. 

5. The ri^its of a soldier who is on pass or furlough to be at the 
place' designated on the ( pass or furlough form in his possessing, will be re- 
spected at all times, . • 

v _6. In towns to which both colored and white, soldiers are given passes 
at the ssmo time',: auxiliary military police, including officers from all units 
giving passes, properly identified by MP brassards, will be on duty during 
hours for which passes (are granted. They N will- be responsible fof normal police 
duties with, respect to soldiers of their units, under .supervision of the com- 
mander responsible for military police of that area. 







7. Prevention of improper actions "by soldiers, of either race is the 
definite and urgent reeponsf hill ty of. the immediate commanders of troop units* 
All officers and soldiers will he instructed immediately on .arrival in this 
theater, and at such intervals thereafter as required by conditions , that the 
making of derogatory remarks concerning,' soldiesua of. another race, or engaging 
in any altercation with BOldiers of another unit, whether resulting in 
physical violence or. not* constitute serious offenses in the Theater of Opera- 
tions, Officers exercising court-martial jurisdiction will, insure tiHal by 
the highest court required to exact the maximum penalty for such offenses. 

, §* lh connection with proper safeguarding of arms and ammunition your 
attention is invited to Section 17, Circular 76, this headquarters, dated 
jtQ September 1943. ' * ’ 



a/ JACOB li. SEVERS, 
t / JACOB 1. SEVERS, 
lieutenant General, U.S. Array, 
■ Commanding, 

■ • • • . i. * .'• . 5 ' ' 
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HQ~£TO T JSA 

B-X-T-R-A-C-T 



20 Oct 1943 



.I. T r5'! ™ TI C KETS FOR TOTO ENLISTED MEN OH FURLOUGH OR PASS . ,1. Sec VIII/ 

0 u r o0^2'^ J 7iUg*^ 1^127 is, rescinds d* ' 

2 . In emergencies, enlisted personnel m6y apply to PW* P* 

return tickets to their stations • .The funds usod.inl^Mlp^diiai^ 
will bo repaid through deductions from the ■ individual' SJ $ I 

fi cation from the Anorioan Rod Cross, unit commanders will take tho no cess ary r 
action to effect such deductions* (AO 220*711 Per) 

By command of Lieutenant General DEVERSt 

I. H* EMARDS , 

Ma jor General# GSC* Chief of Staff# 

OFFICIALS - 

s/ RALPH PULSIFER 
t/ RALPH PULSIFER, , 

Brigadier General, USA, Adjutant General. . 



REPRODUCED HQ SOS, 20 DECEMBER 1943, 
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cir 83 
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IS Oot 1943 



Sec Ij 




•I-<BSENCE WIT HOUT LE&W ACT ) DESERTION* ; 3 
rescinded,' " ' * 

2* Rqgulati ons applicable# The disposition of ubsei 
be a'ccompT I s He3T 'in' accordance , with AR 615-300, as ch<$ 
the latter will control in case of conflict, 

3, Status of absentees* a* An absentee ; wi 11 be carried on the rolls as AV/OL 
until, ho returns to military control or until the expiration of one year from 
date of absence. At the expiration of one year he will be dropped from the rolls 
as ATIOI* and his records will be completed apd forwarded to the adjutant General, 
Washington, 25, B,0, 

b. The rolls on which an absentee is so carried will be those of the organiza- 
tion from which he absented himself, unless that organization departs from the 
United Kingdom* Effective op such departure, each absentee is hereby transrr 
Per red to, and will ho taken up and carried on the rolls of either; 

(1) lOtli Replacement Depot, SOS, ETOOSA, if other than air force personnel, or 

(2) 12th Replacement Control Depot, if air foroo personnel, 

o. Alerted or departing unit will not drop an absentee as AWOE* Such unit will 
fake necessary steps, so that, in event absentee does not rejoin unit before 
embarkation, his name will bdl Cancel led from passenger list, the fact of his 
transfer pursuant to subparagraph b above will be appropriately recorded, and 
there will be trnnsraittod immediately after omburkati on to the appropriate depot 
Specified ut subparagraph £ above tine following; 

(1) Extract Copy of Morhifcg Report (VID AGO Form No 44), certified by the company 

commander, showing the change of status from duty to ATyOL and the fact of trans- 
fer to the appropriate depot specified in subparagraph h above, ■' ,.V 

(2) Sorvioe record, 

(5) Other pertinent records (see P-..r 9, AR 613-30$), 

(4) Personal effects, if any, -'A 

(5) Letter explaining the circuits Canoes, If any record referred to in sub-para- 
graph (2)' or (3) is not immediately available, the fetter will indicate oleprly 
what officer har custody of such record and when it wifi be transmitted* 

W The action required by par 7n (1), AR 615-300, will be taken by the absentee *s 
commanding officer prEty v;hen the*” absentee »s nearest relative resides in the UK, 

5, With respect to Pars 7b, c, d, and c, AR 615-300, the following wi 11 be the 
procedure in the UK; ^a, r fHe absentee* s^conmnding officer will cause copies of 
1AD A^O Form No 45 (Descriptive Lis t of Absentee 'Wanted by the United States Army) 
to bo prepared and distributed; 

(1) Immediately when an enlisted man absents himself after his organization has 
been alerted for movement ovarsoas, 

(2) ilhon an enlisted man, other than in (1) above, has been absent without leave 

for 5 days, A v ’ . V : .A : ■ 

b. Copies of VJD AGO Form No 46 will bo distributed as fallows ; 
n> Original to the base suction coimanndor of the base section in whioh the 
absence occurs, 'A N : -r. A - , . ; .*■■■■ " A : 

(2) First copy to the machine records unit serving the organization. 

(3) Second copy for file with the organisation^ records# 

Cm The absentee *s comiaanch.ng officer will attach to the absentee?® service - 
record a statement indicating jjhnt ■- tap action directed in Far 5b, above, has boon 






( EXTRACT , Cir 9.3, ETOUS A, 15 Oot 1943, Cent)' ' ^ '-A ' ; A 

taken, including information as to which base soot ion. ooimaanderrims furnished the 
original co py of the VJD **GQ Fora Ho ,45, * c .. ! , ' .. 

d#., ; When an unauthorized absentee is apprehended or surrender sy an immediate 
report- thereof trill be made by the boat available nouns of coxamunioation to the 
oommander of the base section -within which such apprehension or surrender took 
place* ' ; ’ • ' ' * . ... ’’ 

o« ' ',.jhen .an enlisted r,n n,. f reported .as absent without leave under par 5a, - above * \ 
Fo turns ‘to military' control, his commanding officer or the comer nding officer, of 
the rap la com nt depot .vd.il prop: re and distribute copies of .JD AGO Form llo 46 
(Report of Return of Absentee from the United States .Army.) as follows? 

(1) .Original to the base section commander who was notified of. his absence in 

accordance wi th Par 5b(l) above* V ' • A" V •' 

(2) First- copy to tho\rx , chine records unit serving the .organization or rdplaccX 

mont depot; concerned*, . .. -> . - ;'A ' ; ; - 

(3) Seodnd copy to be attached to the Hants . service record* (AG 251*2 XGA) " . 

A ’ . > By command -of Lieutenant General DETERS * 



OFFICIAL* ■ B 

- ' . s/ Rx jpH PULS I FSR ; ( A * R * S . ) 

:. a; V ; t/ Ri^LPH PUISXFSR, - 

i Brigadier General, USA# 

. * . Adjutant General* ", 
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H. KDHAPtDS , 



. Major General, GSC, Chief of Staff, 
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EUi-iOPSivN THEATER OF OPERATIONS 
AG a91,2 (V Get 1945 } PGA 
SJ3JACT: lY-.t uert Rolu <U.ng to Colored. TxOo A M 
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fajtjfi 0 



APO 887 
12 Oct 1945 
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Base Section Co- >• fanciers , SOS, FT L USA. 
Hqodcuciyters Caxomandant , SOS, ST CUBA 



#»»» 



Bo instructions or directives relating generally to col- 
ored troops or relatione between colored and white troops mil 
hereafter be published without the prior approval of this headquarter. 



j3y coramand atj 



General LER: 



DISTRIBUTION: 

W addressee , 

C /Adit, SCB , ; Z 

pm, scs . . .... 2 

AG (liiscj, SOS, APO 887,,. ,.1 
AG (tlisc), SOS, APO 871., . . .1 
AG (Pubis ) , SQS, APO 871.... 25 




O ,/ 1, 

C. R. LANDOB,.oY 
Colonel, AGD 
iutant General, 



HEADQUARTERS 
SERVICES OP SUPPLY 
EUROPEAN THEATER OF OPERATION 



AG 680.4(10 Dot 43) X-iGA 



AFO 887 

10 October 1943 



SUBJECT; Licence to Carry Gtto or Hunt. 

TO ; Coimaanding General, Eighth Air Force 
Commanding General, V Corps' 

Base Section Commanders, SOS, ETO 
Commanding General, 29th Infantry Division 
Commanding Officer, European Wing, Air Transport Command 
Commanding Officer, US Assault Training Center 
Commanding Officer, 24th Airways Communications Squadron 
Commandant, American School Center 
Headquarters Commandant, SOS, ETO 

1, Attention of all military’- and civilian personnel of the United 
States Army is director to British laws covering carrying a gun or hunting 
without a license. in the United Kingdom, The Gun License Act, 1870; Game 
Liconscs /.C$,1860; Game Act, 1831; Eight Poaching Act, 1828; raid F caching' 
Prevention not, 1862; provides for the following. 

a. It is unlawful to carry a gun of any description without a 
license but docs not include a gyn being carried by a soldier in the per- 
formance of his duty, • , 

b« It is unlawful to fail to produce a license on demand to any 
local taxation officer or constable, or P il to give nano and address v/hon - 
carrying a gun, 

c. It is unlawful to hill, 'pursue or take, by any means whatever, 
any typo of Game without a proper 1 icons o to kill game, 

d. It is' unlawful to fail to produce, or producing false or 
fictitious license, to kill game, to local taxation officer, owner or 
occupier, on whose land person It found. 

c, It is unlawful to trespass by entering or being upon any land 
in pursuit of game, ' 

2. Licenses to carry a gun or to kill game may be secured from Post 
Office, Guii licenses cost ton shillings, and licenses to kill game from 
one pound to throe pounds depending; upon their duration. 

For the Commanding General: 



A 









DISTRIBUTION {, G« 



FRANKLIN G, GARRIGG 
Captain, AGD 1 v 

Assistant Adjutant General 




Cir 80 IIQ ETOUSiT 7 Oct 1943 

E-X-T-R-A-C-T 

I-r»STO*ARY OF IMPORTANT UNITED K ING DOM 7iRR~TXM F RESTRICTIONS AFFECT ING AME RI CAN 
TRQQP B* par 2, Cir 7l, 3 Sept IS 45, is r o s o i iido d'^~an d the ToiTowTng substituted 
therefor? 

,f 2, RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL * Military personnel on leave, furlough, or pass nay 
not ohtor ? " ’ ' 1 ' n ' 

a. The costal areas o$ Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Kent, arid that portion of 
Sussex westward to Httlchoxapton (inclusive)* 
b* The Isle of Right, 
a* Eire, 

cl* The Orkney and Shetland Islands • 
o"* That part of Scotland (including islands) laying wost of a line* Gruinard 
Bay — Ip oh nu Sheallag «—* Aolunnsheon — . Tondoun (Exclusive) *— Corpach (exclu- 
sive) Loch llnnho v* Firth of Lome, The outer Hohrides — Skye, Jfcll, Iona, 
and, Tiroo are araang the islands included in this area*” (AG 311*6 XGB) 

XI— CENSORSHIP, POSTAL, TjTD CABLE INSTRUCTIONS , Per 19, Cir 66, 36 Aug 1943, 
is redesipiaW^ Parl^'a, iIn<TWrT:9 IT ie added as follows? 

b* No cable, tele gran, or radio nos saga identifiable as n "safe arrival” 140 s- 
sago will bo sent overseas by a umbQT of this ©omsaAnd* (^G 000*76 XGB) 

By coEiraand of Lieutenant ^enernl DETERS > 




I* H, ED.'OOT, 

% jor General, QSC, Chief of Staff* 

OFFICIAL* 

s/ a.LPE PULSXFEH (B.T.S.) 

V P-OPH POLSIFBR, 

Colonel, <.,*0*0*, 

.udju tc vnt General, 

REPRODUCED HQ SOS, 10 DECEMBER 1943* 








AG 333.5 E-GB .. ... . 

SUBJECT? loyalty Investigatio 



gm* n .1 October 1943 

, |»f fi *** 2 ~®f 
-RkrlbnhaW ^ > § |. 

■ ■ . , ' i mkZi fh ■•>-. •• ■ |] £| 

TO’ Coromanding Generals, First Army 

V Corps 
SOS, ETOUSA 

, eighth Air Force' 

Iceland Base Comand . 

Anti-Aircraft Section, Hq ETQTJSA 
CoK®sanding Officers, American. School Center, ETOFSA 

E.J, Air Transport Command 
Special Troops , BT0TT3A 
24 tli Ai^icys Co&rrmd qsl t ions Squadron 



1, Letter, this Headquarters, 20 June 1943? file and subject as above, 

is rescinded. .. 

2, Due to the limited availability, of investigative facilities, it is 
necessary that requests for investigation; of the loyalty of military personnel 
who are not suspected of subversion held to a minimum . consistent pith 
security requirements. Prescribed heroin are the procedures and limitations 
pertaining to such investigations. 

3* Investigations of Officer Candidate School Applicants? 

a.. The term Officer Candidate ‘School, cq uned herein mill desig- 
nate every Army School other than the United States loiitary Academy, upon 
graduation frenm which all or part of the students are corjuissionod in the 
Array of the United States, and all- Aviation Cadet and Aviation Student Training 
Schools, 

J>, After &n application for attendance at Officer Candidate. School 
is approved by the Field Officer Candidate Selection Board, loyalty check 
sheets, substantially in the form attached cud reproduction of which is author- 
ised, will b« executed in quadruplicate for those, applicants who erre within 
one or more of the 'following categories s 

(1) Individuals who were bom, or whose parents wore born in 
an enemy or an enemy-dominated .country. • 

(2) Indiv5.ctel3 who have resided in an enemy or enemy dominated 
.country for a period of six months oi* more Since 1933 (unless such residence 

raided 

istitutes 

reasonable grounds to doubt the individual* c loyalty. " 

" -71 

Loyalty Check Sheets togethirfcith fingerprints af .a 11 fingers, 
on both hands of the individual will bo forwarded without delay to the AC of 
S, G-2,. this Headquarters, for clearance , When clearance is given, the • 




/ 



Hq, fflOUSk, AG 333,5 E-GB, loyally luvel 
1 October 1943 ,(Cont *d) . . .• 



iion of Military Personnel, 



report of the loyalty "check rill be retirened to; the applicant* s Unit and then 
rill be made an inbio sure to soldier ! s application. Applicants will not be 
detailed or transferred to Officer.. Candidate Schpol .until this clearance is 

given* .. .. . p ' ' v 

&. The records of the . iiaraediate, G-2, A-2 or 3-2 concerned rill be 
checked on ail' applicants applying for attendance at OCA who do not cone within 
the categories sat forth in paragraphs b( 1) and (2) above, and .a report of 
this .check rill b© made ip the., forwarding indorsement which accompanies the 
application* No further $ *cFecfc o^.ihyastigation of such personnel before 
attending 00S will be ^ ^ * k " ’’ ’• 

3. .No "individual who .subversive within 

the meaning of letter Of the AO of S, G~2, ‘7.5 ? as republished .. 
by this . Headquarters, 23 July 1943? will be approved for or detailed to OCS. 

4, Investigation of enlisted personnel detailed to Service Schools: 

a* Enlisted personnel who are detailed to- Service Schools and who 
are within^one dr more of the categories sat out in paragraphs. 3fep-) and. ■ (2) 
above, udli be cleared, for detail after such investigation or raccrd chock 
as is deemed, proper by the G-2 or A*3 of the major subordinate commands, or 
ty tho AO of S, G-2, this Headquarters. ' 

jb. " ill other personnel so detailed will be checked against the 
records, of the Unit .Intelligence Officer before departure; 

'1, ' . c, . No individual who is considered potentially subversive' within 
the. meaning" of letter of "the AC of S?"'. G-2, J.B, Bisp 7-7-43? as republished 
by’ this Headquarters , 23. July 1943? will be, detailed to' any .Service. ’School 
in which he' tni&ht receive instructions in B&dar equipment' or" secret and - ''' ' 
confidential cryptographic systems and equipment. 

5, Investigations of militaiy personnel engaged in" duties requiring 
thoir access to the prescribed secret end confidential cartographies systems. 

a, Military personnel engaged in duties' connected with ’the pro- ’ 
scribed secret and .confidential cryptographic systems, . upon request of their 
commanding officers or other competent authority, will be investigated to 
such extent as is necessary to establish . that the individuals c oncer nod possess 
or lack tho qualifications set opt ip paragraph' 3 of lottor, this Headq\ia.rters, 
28 February 1943? AG 311,5 MGB, Subject : /’identification Photographs and Policy 
with Respect. to Qualifications of" Personnel Authorized to perform, duties in 
Connection with $ccrot and. Confidential,. Cryptographic Systems of the Army” , 
InvostigatJOh will includo interviews with at .least three persons, as described 
in parag^^,.^[2^ of this letter, and ; such additional-, inquiry as may be , 
required oV ishow the lack' cf the qua.lifications prescribed in 
the lett^r$^|j^d? tp A ' above.; " ■ ..Report of such investigation my. be made by 
memorandum. " ' M . h \ ' 3 7 -7-^ 

’ * p.v . / • t % f "1 

6, Investigations of. .engaged in duties requiring 
thoir habitue. 1 access to secret ' material. . " " . . 




/ 



Hq, ISTOUSA, AG 333*5 L'-GB, Loyalty Investigation of Military Personnel, 

1 October 1943, ( Coni' d). 

a* Except as provided in paragraphs 3, 4 and 5 above, the G-2 r s or 
A -2 of the raj or subordinate commands will not bo requested to investigate, 
nor will they investigate, the loyalty of any military personnel unless such 
personnel have habitual access by rc£|pg «g>£. t’qoir duties to ,m£ j%rs requiring 
classification as secret in stric t tee w ith t h e nrovir- i 6 n ^' Ar my 

Rogula t i ons 390- 5 > This will inclifiyS ^/^ions who are .hot pfoq required 
to have bab.itual access to secret matter mTfc' who - wil'l" Te©' - rt>quitfrd&a iWhavG • such 
access in the immediate future* 

b„ The foregoing will not be understood to mean that investigations 
should be requested or will bo conducted of all personnel whose duties give thorn 
habitual access to secret matter* 

(1) In the absence of exceptional circumstances no investi- 
gations will bo conducted of military personnel having ten or more years con- - 
tinuous active military service* 

(2) Personnel of lo3s than ton years continuous active military 
service whose duties give them, or will give thorn., habitual access to secret- 
matter will, , if it is deemed- necessary, bo investigated upon request* Such 
investigations will consist of a check against available records and. the inter- 
view of at least three persons who arc unbiased, of apparent good moral .character 
and integrity and who have a thorough knowledge of the individual's background 
and character* The result of such invost.ige.tion may be submitted, in memorandum 
reports , 

7* Investigations of military personnel engaged in work requiring their- 
habitual access to confidential material* 

a. Persons with less than tor years continuous active mili ta r y - -servica,- 
a.nd who will Have habitual access to confidential mat’: or by reason of their 
duties , will at the request of the inter cstou a. -.-0:1030 bo checked against the. 
available records* 

0.- Paragraph 6 and paragraph 7 hereof are intended solely as.dLimitsrtions 
as to the type of personnel who may be investigated and as to the extent of such 
investigations . Nothing contained therein will bo so construed as to require, 
a commanding officer to request investigation of an individual even though the 
individual is within the class of persons who will be investigated upon request#.- - 

9* All requests for investigations or records checks will be accompanied 
by loyalty check sheets completed in quadruplicate (substantially in th’e form 
attached) and containing, except with respect to Officer Candidate School 'stud** ' 
ants,. a s tatem en t, signed by an offi ce r, of t he genera l nature cf the indivi - 
dual's duties end the specific cla s gif 1 ca t ion of -he ma bter to which ho has. 



or w ill have, habitual access. 

checks and correspondence 
ig one c cha nnols * 

fed as to restrict or limit 
fc&ty or subversive activity#. 







Hq, HTOUSA , AG 333.5 B-GB, Loyalty In v c s t i ? a t Ac n of I'ilitary Personnel, 

1 October 1943, (Cont’d), 

Birth in an one ray or enemy-dominated country or close relatives living in such 
a country or countries may, but c'o rot necessarily, constitute sufficient reason 
to doubt the loyalty of an incividuallrhoco duties give him habitual access to 
classified matter- . 



12. Mono of the foregoing will bo understood ^to^^Sy to specific requests 
for investigation from the AG of S, G~2 , Headquarters, ETGUSA. 



By command of Lieutenant General DEVbRS; 
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Ha, ETOUSA 14 

COSSAC (Attn:- Col. P.G.' Black) - 2 
AC of S, G-2, HD 3 



s / A , . : . PALIN , JR 
t/ A. V: . PALIN, 
Iviajor, AGDj 
Asst Adj General, 
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Other names by wh3 ch^o^ri. 

Spouse * s,' ; name 

Father’s Name 

Itother 1 s maiden - 




Birth: Bata 
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lour citizenship and hon .acquired^ 

Prior addresses for 10 years, *ith cates 
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Hair 
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- ,^-B i i.s u ,.^ 9 ^u°stGd that the subjoct, $3239 appears above and whose 

present" station is “ 1 ' ' v: ^ '' ■■•" ' A ' ' ’’ -- 1 y- y*'*' 

be given whatever loya 1 t^* che eh is 4 eemod aoo^'t’Siry, • 



”A U (if Officer Candidate) Subject will attend O.C.S, at 



Date 



' 'i t'.iab'tdnd location' ^of^i^chQol, 



?BP (If not Officer Candidate) Subjects duties are fell be) 



non gives 



ritrfvdF^Qil 



secret or confidential 

* 1 *■* ; "■' r i '*• '* *.:*.ST|», •■•I'.4fe 'rs V ;.*•»•.•) .> •••«.-' - . 
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Adm Cir No 72 



HQ SOS ETOUSA 



E-X-TrR-A-C-T 



27 Sep 1943 



1 1 ^PURCHASE OF CIGApTlSS AND FOODSTUFFS IN VXUAEBS , The supplies of cigarettes 
and of sweets# chocolate, meat pies, biscuits and other foodstuffs in the UK are 
strictly rationed* In small towns and villages they are delivered only in 
quantities sufficient to take care of the needs of the local population# For 
that reason# the purchase of sanoh commodities by members of the US forces while 
passing through small towns and villages in convoys# on marches or maneuvers# 
is strictly prohibited. ; 



For tho Commanding Generali 



R.W. CRA31F0RD, 
Major General, USA# 
Chief of Staff* 



OFFICIAL* 

s/ C# R. LANDON 
t/ C. R. LAN DON# 

Colonel# AGD* Adjutant General* 
x REPRODUCED HQ SOS, 21 DECEMBER 1943* 




I. J* S, 







% '# jr 



This article by D* C. E. II* Jcaa, British philoe^ .*er, appeared in the 
Sunday Dispatch, 26 Sep 1943# 

L W AES YOUR VISITS ABOUT TIT) COLOUR BAR? 

**- 

$ 

! A Scots croftor had to go to the kirk ona Sunday morning in the depths of 

winter; he Trent alone because his wife had' a- chill. For two hours he listen- 
; ed to a thunderous sermon denouncing every conceivable kind of v/rong doing , 
j painting .sin in the .most hideous colours and threatening the sinners with the 
; most appalling tortures ih hell, 1 

i . 

j . When -the crofter got back his wife asked him what the sermon was about, 
j* ^ - f !Rissis' . said he# ’’And what did the minister say about sin?” asked 
; the wife. The croftor thought for a long while , scratched his head, spat ? and 
! then*- “He was agin' it,” he said, 

. . • .-'-.Woli g ■ vfbftfc ...what I feel ebout the .Colour Bar. Kfuist I really at this 

{ time of; day* think of all the arguments in. favour of being Agin^i^ that -"it is'; l 
} contrary to the, protestations of ffco Atlantic Charter, ,ttat jit A*' mockery ‘ 
of freedom* wan- ought to be; f^eetc Any job for y/hich.'he- jii‘ fiitedv dr . 

; go to apy hotel., -pr. restaurant ■ for- Which he can jay, whatever; jiis. pobdur-A and.I 
U of ©quality*- a man should not be given an unequal chance ih' iife'Aryt^etted' I • 

[ unequally by. thp ^law simply* because of his odour— and of our religion, which 
W. insists that we. ere all iiniaortal eoiils and' equal in the eyes of God, and that 
i it reduces to a : ,£ar ©e>mory of tfcA for which we c>re alleged /to*' BA fighting 
in this war, " .' ' ” ‘ -■ d Ah-/ c 

j .;.Tfce-.d^m/.ot£ ; -' racial • ■ -t, hid always thought it was the Hassis 

1 who maintained' it#.-. , ; , y :v 5|b * ;* '*]* ' ' T _ , 

*■■ ,1 have heard , people point, cut' tha t there are various degrees of “coloured,’ 1 

that the yellpws are not as jAolpured'? as. the brorms, and the browns as the 

blacks*. .-./j;.: ■ , '• V ; ’ ... : v" ; 1, 

This presupposes that white, pigmentation, or rather pink 'pigmentation, is 
the standard of humanity, the norm, and that all beporbiros 'if are' de^yt-y, , 

| UT©S> 'ih thflU direction of .lesser and looser degrees cfhum^y. The white 
* man; on this;- view rid 'At : 'the 'top ..of >£he. whose pigmenta- 
tion is the. .farthest removed ,. f$£ ur .. , b ly the ilegro, the- ■ . : ^ 

1 bottom, I can soe no grounds for those beliefs , / Most human boirigs who 'bSvA 
1 over livod nrc yellowy the next largest group is black or brown; the so-called 
Y/hites are/in a :small minority, . ^. Fvan if they, were true I can,. so© in them no 
■ ground---. far -the. .aegroga tion or isoietion of botoirdd , people, r v* • 

^Tiisy. differonf 'diffo^ont'jdsS^eAiA-' ' !.'.■/ 

doubt it, and ovon 'if they have why 'AKdv^ ’thay'be' segregated? /^“^‘'''noticej' 
thn way, mtb^t all ,th^,4©Bpnds> for isolation and segregation are made by the 
whitbs;? oi^inst ;th^ coloupe^S: thq- oo|^u^d^ovpy.AQ r #nd ^thet thq whites should 
bo sogregatod from' thorn, 'which scams 'to bb evidoheo 
kindlines sy nnd ecusc of equality of the coloured, 

^ : ■■.. ^.Thoy, aro.^a ipwor $&&& And ; &yb ;.fhey^;'.:.; ' is. it 

i th© .coloured .mop m)xq - ^ch v^i'itooV* 9 * /fho .vdiifos^viio 'Ijmch the co louxod^ I Are, ; 
the guards in Hhot cohcbhf^tion' ' 

White or colourod? Are tho S,S t won who have murdered throe million jov/s "in 




Eastern Europe and Poland white or coloured? Has the Inquisition an invention 
of i die whites or the coloured? , Have the coloured people committed against their 
fellow men any cringe comparable to what whites commit against whites, and whites 
against coloured? 

’’They smell," Perl® ps,. perhaps not* Have ve ever ashed ourselves 
whether they think that we smell? 

I hay© been trying, you see, to think of arguments in favour of the Colour 
Bar, and can find no good otifcs. Even if it could be shown that coloured people 
were morally baser, intellectually inferior and physically repulsive?*- and I 
don't think it can--? the demonstration would not really bear upon the point under 
discussion. 

Two questions surely are fTwelyed* First, are they the equals in intelli- 
gence and civilisation of the whites?; secondly, ought society to treat them as 
if they wore equally important with the whites? 

It seems to me that even if the answer to the first question is No, never- 
theless the theory of democracy requires that we should answer idle second 
question with a Xes, because Just as the teaching of religion claims us to be 
all equal in the sight of God, so democracy proclaims that all citizens should 
count as equal from the point of view of the State; they ought all to be 
entitled to food, to the protection of the law, to justice, to a job at a fair 
wage, to provision when they fall out of a job or fall sick, and to decent and 
tolerant treatment from their fellow citizens. It seems to me precisely for 1 
these things that the war is being fought. 

And now that I have said all that, J realise that I have not touched the 
nerve of the case, for the nerve of the case lies beyond argument lies in 
fact in prejudice and fear. 

The fact that I can think of no arguments for the Colour Bar does not mean 
that it won* t continue to be pasrsionatoly upheld by those y/hoSe prejudices are 
aroused and fears evoked on the presence of races differently pigmented from 
themselves, Ih fact I could argue until I was as black in the face as those 
v/hose case I am trying to uphold, and it would not make the slightest difference 
to anybody* s 
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UK. See IV, Cir 70; 3 Nov 1942; 



Hq SOS, ETQUSA, 23 July 

By commaBj# of Lieutenant General HE 



may be found in Sec I, Adm Gir 46, 
(AG 250,462 P) 



e/ RALPH 







OFFICIAL: 



Colonel, A<2>, Adjutant 
REPRODUCED HQ SQS 10 December 1943 




Major General, G8G, Chief of Staff. 
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